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New York. 


MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 








Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI 
New York, 138 Fifth | 


South 1th Street Summer residence, Dresden 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is n ly representa 
tive, and | advise all pupils desiring to study witt 
me to be prepared by her 


Dresden, Sedanstrasse G. B. LAMPERTI 


ALBERTO LAURENCE. 


Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE 
ndway, New Y« 


AND PIANO 
rk City 


Studi« 672 Br 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY 


PIANOFORTI NSTRUCTION 
] Certif f I ET K i 
Ss ( wie Ha \ y 
MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 





155 East 18th Street, New York \ t s6th Street ty 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- | 332 Wes ee veduts New York City 
“y : taught; method after the purest Italian schools; | : 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful | PAUL 7 IDDEN, 
biimienay out paar naene a PIANIS1 
HENRY T. FLECK, 314 East isth Street, New York 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society f the Will accept a limited number f pupils 
City of New Yor 
Address: Normal College, New York WM. H. RIEGER 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, | TENOR-ORATORIO AND CONCER1 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio 403 Fifth Avenue, Ne York 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 
Voice Culture Art of Singin 


Carnegie Hal Room 837 
Mai! address 1s Washington Terrace, New York 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Orator Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 48 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 

Residence and addres 
417 West 23d Street, New York 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Organ les 
osevelt's finest 


(Church of the Holy 
sons and practice given on one of Re 


mmunion) 


instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices 
Address o West zoth Street, New York 


TOM KARL 
Concerts, Recita truction 


Residence: 18 West Street. New York 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author and sole exponent of 


NEW METHOD OF MUSICAL STENOG 








18 Eas 


| GUSTAV L. BECKER, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
Address West rogth Street, New York 


i Street, New York 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Pue Art oF 51 


Studio West gsth Street, New York 


M. THEODOR 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS I SINGING 
New Studi Carnegie Ha New York 


PERRY 


OPERA—(¢ 


AVERILL 
LATORIO—Ch 
AND VOCAI 


BARITONE, 
NCERT 
INSTRUCTION 


» Centra Park South New York 
J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
Voice Culture and e Ar t Singing 





Studi R A. Building, 


318 West th Street, Ne Lork 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 





| Pupils prepared for 
RAPHY, MUSICAL COMPREHENSION | Churc Concert and Oratorio 
Theoretica nd Hist al) | Studi 135 East 16th Stree New York 
KINDERGARTEN SIGHT SINGING AND | 
RHYTHMICAL DEVELOPMENT | M. HISSEM De MOSS, 
and development for fi f e French figure SOPRANO 
method of ROUSSEAL-GAI PARIS-CHEVE | Vest 14th Street 
, Ro | New York City 
SIGHT SINGING AND EAR TRAINING | KATE STELLA BURR 
Miss Burt has no outt riz - tea hes r represent VOCAL CULTURI ACCOMPANIST 
’ Gsives S \srenie . Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretat 
All Charts, laps &e : pyre Miss | Highest art ! per Orator Song Re 
. dela Bur uy . | citals. Organist-Director | M. E. Churcl 
School removed t New | Stud We 1 Street. New York 
York: Mondays and 
Personal addres . : 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, New York | GEC IRGE SW Kb | ’ 


EDWIN HARVEY LOCKHART, 
BASS-BARITON] 


Vocal Instruc n 


Studio East 2j3d Street, New York 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, ’ 
VOICE CULTURE 


ITALIAN METHOD 
Stud ; East 14th Street, New York 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
8:0 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Pupils received in Comp m, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio: 817-858 Carnegie Hal New York 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratori et Brooklyn, N. Y 
Organist and hoirmaster 5t lame Church, 
New York 
For terms for conducting, addre St. James 
Church, Madison Ave. and St., New Yor 
ep ew 
ARNOLD VOLPE, 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER | 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- | 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s | 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction 
Stud 8 Pit Avenue, New York | 


LAURA D. MOORE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Residence 39 East soth Street. Studio: 637 
Madison Avenue, corner soth Street, New York 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Pianist 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studio: i160 East yoth Street, New York 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
Concerts, Recitals, 
A. K. Virgil 
er Method 
t Street, New York 


Pianist, Lostruction, 
Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mr 
Certified teacher rail Clay 
Studio nu West & 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 


INSTRUCTION 
208 East 61st Street, New York 





OPERA, ORATORIO CERT 

304 West d Street, New York 
| J. HARRY WHEELER, 
| Voi Production and t \ f Singing 
| oices educated sirictly wm the Italian Sch 
| Studio: 81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 
| Mer. EDMUND SEVERN 

\ n, ¢ { emble 

Mas. EDMUND SEVERN 

Piar 1 e 
| Stuc ; est New York 


“Severn Tri 


| ENRICO DUZENSI, 

OPERA TENOR 
Will accept pup for Voice Culture; good vo 
cultivated per contract t 


145 East Lexington Ave 
CARL C. MULLER, 
lranslator of Sechter's Fund ntal Harmonie 
Author of Tables for Harmos Exercises.” 
Teacher of Piano, Hat ny, Counterpoint an 
Compositior agi I t n Av New York 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
I é 
LESCHI 121 eo : 
THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMA 
SON SCHOOL FOR PIANO 
Piar ( I H ( 
Wo Et 


MORRILL, 
VOCAL TEACHER 


The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


Mrs. L. P 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL; 


CONRAD WIRTZ, Director 
e tuitior Piano 


Class and _ privat 1 1 
112 West rasth Street, New Yor 


Harmony 
Theory k 
J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 


BJORKSTEN anpb 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL © 


West 4st Street 


7 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 





: 
1M MARGARET GOETZ 
CONTRALT¢ nge 
| Sor Re 1 
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|ALFRED HI TER CLARI 
VOCAI NSTRU(¢ l 
ot id S 3; 4 irnegic H rk 
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|SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, | 
| 
| 323 East 14th Street, New York 
| 
( EMILIA BENIE D s 
1 CARLOS A. DI 
le ( " 
JEANNE ARONE, | 
( f I \ 
( b \ 
EDWARD STRONG, 
rENOR | 
Orator nd ( 
69 West 93d Street 
New York 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Mrs. M. PRICE, Director, Seventh Ave 
corner 1asth Street. Special daily cla rhe only 
ne in New Yarsk where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 


teachers Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used 


MRS. KATHERINE DOUBLEDAY, 
VOICE BUILDING 
AND CULTIVATION 





from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F.& H. CARRI, Directors 





Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 
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VOCAL INSTR 
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Residence 384 Bair S Y 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND <¢ ONTRAI rO SOLOIST. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Voice Production and Répertoire. 


Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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ROME, NNALY. = 
Tuternational Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettre 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
HALL, Via Veneto. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and sad Street, New York. 


Andor Pinter, 





School of Sight Singing acd Ear Training. 


EVA B. DEMING, 


Authorized representative (superior degree) of 
- alin-P: ‘ het hod. 


the = @ 
Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists, Teachers of of Public Schoo! Music and Children. 
ts learn to read difficult music from the staff nota- 
tion with ect ease. for illustrated circular. 
Special Course by Mail. Classes form: 


403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


Tue Frogxiicu ScHoor or Music, 
2117 Madison Aveoue, New Y. ork. 
Branch : 55 West 923d Str 
Founded 1804 under the auspices of A Anton Seidl. 
Thorough instruction in all branches. 
String Orchestra Class. 
Friday evenings : 55 West 92d Street, New York. 


HARMONY anv COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mas. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











a ye > MODERN METHODS. 


d Corres: | td nc 
om “Tecsuses eae Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANT 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 
INSTRUCTION 


183 West 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 


To Rent for 
First-Ciass Entertainments 
Only. 
Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Qoassettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohndnyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


HATTIE PETTEE FOSTER, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 
Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 
Vocal Studio. 
325 West 58th Street, New York. 


NORMAN C. LASCELLES, 
Pianist. 
Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St., New York. 























INSTRUCTION, 





MISS MARIE L. EVERETT, 








Boston. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Bruce W. Hosss, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: wv Steinert Hall, Boston. 





Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent DIrLome surexizur from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris. 
The Copley, Copley Square, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass 


ERNESTINE FISH, 


Contralto. 


Addresss ‘‘ The Musical Courier,”’ New York 
or, 12 Cumberland Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone. 








Teacher of Singing 
872 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harp Soloist and Teacher. 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WELDON HUNT, 
Baritone. Concertsand Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 

Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 








MR. H. G. TUCKER, : 
158 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Announces a Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900-1901. 


MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy Street, 
Boston. 








JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 
Studios at Steinert Hall. Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R I. 


Faelten Planoforte School, 


Cari PF 

CHILDRER's oo ee + year 
ADULTs' CouRsEs, 

TEACHERS’ 6 Cass, - oo 


162 ‘Beylesen 5 Street, Boston. 


FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room go Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room a9 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three et = 2 in studio. 
ont Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 























. Residence: Newton, Mass. 
Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Viardot-Garcia Method 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Orgenization of Women 

“The woman's orchestra par excelience.""—N. ¥. Sun. 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLA, Contncter, 
Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston, 











J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE, 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
78 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston. 





to $180 per year | 
per year, | 


| STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
| Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 90: Steinert Hail, Boston 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
1589 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





FELIX Fox, 
Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. iL CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone, 
Recitais—Cham ber Concerts—Society Musicales. 

Studio: 181 Tremont Street, Boston. 


KARL DOERING, 
Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera 
Ola ieahtem™ Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann- Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall Boston. 


CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 


Teacher of Singing. Circulars on application. 
344 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephanss | Back Bay! 1089-5. 


J. JEROME HAYES 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studios: Wand 5i, 
40 West 28th Street, New York 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—St yle—Opera 
43 West 34th Street, New York 
FRANCES MOSBY, 
DRAMATIC MEZZO SOPRANO, 
Address: 
278 Madison Avenue, New York. 


CY MNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ, 


(SAME BIZE). 








| CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
| Distributers for North and Seuth America. 








Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , us. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 
ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


WHITBY, ONT. CANADA, 
LADIES’ Offers eames facilities in Music, Art, 


ature, Elocution, &c. 
COLLEGE 





Send’ oy calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


Studio: 543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada 





Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
Por Terms oot ay app! 





10 Phillips Place, hrontréat, Canada. 








Che American Onstitute of Applied Music 


DEPARTMENTS: 
The American lastitute of Normal Methods. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. The Synthetic Piano School. 
FACULTY: 
Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louls Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 
ethers. And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


MATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty, 212 West 59th Street, New York, 


The Metropolitan College of Music. 


M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and 





PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
TS ELIRORS FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING 18 

A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 

DELIGHT. 

FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 

PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


Positive Results are assured , A this ip war and Time Saved 
Sold on Basy Terms. 1 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO..,, 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
iN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


lustrated Cataiogue and Price List. 











Melodious Studies, Books |, Il, Ill., IV. 


For Beginners and Children, by MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
FOR SALE AND USED AT THE 


VIRGIL, PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 











THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT !® ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine ; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 


Catalogue free on application. 


systems. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 








SAMUEIZL HBYPPTPrin So <a MEER, 
Musical Director and 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s eid Practice, etc. 





. W 


FAULTY TECHNIC, 


The prime cause of inartistic | 
piano playing, is the natural 
| result of faulty elementary 
technical instruction. N 


CLAVIER T 
COMPANY F 


PIANO 
SCHOOL R 





Stadio: 718,Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street. 


Begins Thursday, January 3, 1901. 
ENROLLMENT Day, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2, ern Mate. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 





TESTIMONIAL 


7 
BERLIN, 18th June, 1900. 
T I have pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil | 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
Stern Conservatoire 
FE Ihave known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1807, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
px tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and the 
M Method belonging to it. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
et Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction. 
GUSTAV HOLL re 
Royal prefegser, Seder 


























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 

quality of tone the highest excellence 

in Piano Mansfacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 

amination of the musical 


N 









& SONS, 


791 Trernont Street, 


7 BOSTON. 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 



























New York Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











Wm. Davol 


Violin Soloist. j 
Pupil of Joachim 
and Halir. 
Late with Berlin 
hilharmonic 
Orchestra. 
Concerts, Ensemble ~ 
Instruction. 


BREITNOPE & HARTEL. 


it East 16th Street, New York. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


FELIX MOTTL, 
Pan and His Pipes. 


DANCE POEM IN ONE ACT. 
(German and English Text 
Price, 83.00. 


ress: 
STEINWAY HALL 
New York. 











©. HEYWOOD 


WINTERS 


Vocal Teacher. Choir Director, 
Bari: one Soloist. 
Poppe placed in paid choirs when 
capable. Artists’ chamber concert - 
and pupils’ recitals monthly. Free 
voice trial by appointment. Camp 
shairs to rent. 


Stadio; 98 Fifth A VOCAL STUDIO, 





WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 





GENTLEMEN : 
It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 


House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 








Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 


Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 


World. The leading artists of the Company have 


privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 


is unequaled. .With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
MAURICE GRAU. 
To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St.. NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musiclans, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"tsss:""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wmanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


PIANOS. 


Boston and New Work. 



































J. ANDRUS CRAWFORD, | ALICE M. JUDGE, _ 
Aevtgeni. | Singing Oot Tee Vandacbilt Avenns 


Teacher of Organ and Piano. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Studio: 121 East 23d Street, New York. 








Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dr. Henry (. MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 
aE . Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


Director of THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
—a department of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, WW. «oo 


Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


oS ete HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


‘ The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, 
J. C. Van Huisteyn, Pietro Minetti, 





Peabody 


+> ae Z 
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Lae 
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Bost N, December 29, 1900. 


HERE were few concerts in Boston last week 

The Handel and Haydn, Emil Mollenhauer 
conductor, gave performances of “The Mes- 
siah” on the evenings of December 23 and 25 
at Symphony Hall. The solo singers at the 
first were Mrs. Marie Kunkel Zimmerman, 
Mrs. Mary Louise Clary, Hobart Smock and L. Willard 
Flint The solo singers Christmas night were Mrs 
Jessica De Wolf, Miss Adelaide J. Griggs, Willis E. 
facheller and Joseph S. Baernstein. ~I heard only the 
first performance, when the feature was the superb sing- 
ing of the chorus. 

The years go by and oratorios are sung, and solo singers 
are carefully coached in what are called the good old 
traditions. (I am making now no special reference to 
the singers who took part in these performances of “The 
Messiah.”) I doubt the validity and the authenticity of 
these traditions. Surely Handel was a musician, and he 
was, first of all, an opera writer. Many of the chief sing- 
ers in his oratorios during his life were opera singers of 
the Italian school. He wrote his music with them in 
mind, and I doubt whether much that is now called tra- 
ditional would have been tolerated by them or him. We 
know from indisputable authority that it was the practice 
in his time to introduce florid cadenzas in “I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth”; but now this lively song of re- 
joicing is sung with what is described as “deep expres- 
sion,” and is too often dragged and mouthed beyond en- 
durance. Recitatives are declaimed “in oratorio style”; 
this being interpreted means that unimportant or trivial 
words are italicized as though charged with cryptic mean- 
ing, and the simplest statements of fact are declaimed as 
though there were an announcement of an Iliad of woes. 
How often do you hear the first contralto solo in “The 
Messiah” sung as though the announcement were of 
world interest and exultation? The very recitative—‘Be- 
hold a Virgin Shall Conceive”—I quote from memory— 
is generally declaimed as though the fact were to be de- 
plored by all good citizens and citizenesses, but that the 
singer should not be blamed for the announcement. An- 
other of these intolerable “traditions” is the practice of 
singing the final cadence adagio and fortissimo, with 
breaths between syllables and absurd and heavy accentua- 
tion, no matter what the character of the air may be. 
Nor do I think it too much to say that singers who are 
excellent in concert or operatic work often fail in oratorio 
simply because through the influence of misinformed 
“coachers who know the traditions” they feel themselves 
obliged to sing contrary to their own musical and zsthetic 
instincts. And oratorio audiences are accustomed to ap- 
plaud bad singing when there is a liberal display of slushy 
sentiment. 





Harold Bauer gave his second piano recital the after- 
noon of December 26 in Steinert Hall. He began with a 
remarkable performance of Schumann’s Sonata in G minor, 
which was followed by Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C 
sharp (“Well Tempered Clavichord,” Vol. 1., No. 3—the 
one that in the Kroll edition is notated as D flat), Brahms’ 
Rhapsody in G minor, Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen” and a 
Sonata in A by Scarlatti; then came three pieces by Chopin 

the Ballade in F, the beautiful Etude in E and the wild 
Polonaise in ¥ sharp minor; the final group was made up 
of a Prelud) and a Romance by Mendelssohn, and Schu- 
bert’s “Marche Hongroise.” 

There are pianists who are men of one concerto. They 
learned it under a celebrated teacher with the sole idea of 
making a first appearance with orchestra. They spent their 
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days and nights with it. Their technical studies were di- 
rected with a view to the mastery of this one crack piece. 
I remember a notable instance. Some years ago a pianist 
appeared in Boston with the Symphony Orchestra. He had 
been liberally advertised in advance, and there was reason- 
able curiosity to hear him. He played the G minor Con- 
certo by Saint-Saéns, and played it with extreme fluency— 
in fact, it was one of the fastest performances I ever heard 
—with marked clearness and crispness, and with a certain 
elegance. He was recalled again and again, and the critic 
of a local evening newspaper wrote almost hysterically 
about the performance and the technic of the pianist. He 
forgot in his general estimate that the concerto itself does 
not make serious demands on the emotional nature of the 

interpreter. Soon after this appearance the pianist gave a 
recital, and his performance was a severe disappointment 
He did not know thoroughly his pieces; he phrased in an 
extraordinary and at times deliberately unmusical fashion, 
and his technic, tested by the music of several composers, 
was faulty and crude. 

Then there is the pianist of one program, which is made 
up of pieces that he has studied incessantly for several 
years. He comes, plays, is applauded, and the cry is raised 
“Another great pianist.” He gives a second recital, and 
even the mere music lover is conscious of certain weakness- 
es, of stammering, of misconception, of false expression, 
and she tells her friend: “I didn’t like Mr. Hammerkuis 
last Saturday; the program was not as interesting;” and 
yet the music itself may have given greater opportunity. 
The pianist had put all he knew into the first concert; in 
the second he was found out. 

Mr. Bauer, as you may remember, first played here in en- 
semble, for his piece the night of the Symphony concert 
was Brahms’ First Concerto. Now that we look back on 
this performance after we have heard him in two recitals, 
the greater does that first performance appear. He was as 
admirable then for what he refrained from doing as for 
what he actually did. No pianist who was not truly mu- 
sical and at the same time thoroughly sure of his power 
could have refrained from forcing the note, from protrud- 
ing his own individuality in a first appearance in a strange 
land. 

In his first recital Mr. Bauer showed us that he was a 
well equipped Beethoven player; spiritual, passionate, 
thoughtful, after the manner of Beethoven; that he appre- 
ciated and felt the spirit of the eighteenth century—witness 
his performance of the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte—I should 
like to hear someone sing in the same spirit to his perform- 
ance of Fauré’s menuet in “Clair de Lune”—and that he 
was a supreme interpreter of Schumann; that he was a 
virtuoso of rare brilliance, who never forgot that he was a 
musician; but some of us were not so sure about his 
Chopin, 

The second recital proved conclusively that he is a most 
sympathetic player of Schumann. His performance of the 
Sonata in G minor has been equaled here of late years 
only by his own performance of the “Carneval” and De 
Pachmann’s marvelous reading last season of the “Davids- 
biindlertanze.” He had the courage and the taste to play 
music by Bach that was written for the piano, or its 
equivalent, and not thought and composed primarily for 
the organ. For once, thank the Lord! an eminent pianist 
turned to “The Well Tempered Clavichord” rather than to 
a disarrangement by Tausig, Liszt or Busoni. And how 
beautifully he played this prelude and fugue! There were 
no sharp and incongruous contrasts, no irritating see- 
saw of forte and piano, no attempt at a long wrought out 
crescendo with thunderous climax. The theme of the 
fugue was sung with infinite grace, and Mr. Bauer did 
not feel called upon to thump it out when it appeared 
again to the detriment of the part or parts against it. A 
pianist was here about three years ago who played a 
prelude and fugue from “The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord” in like charming fashion. His name was Raoul 








Pugno, and he was one of the deserving visitors who were 
not invited—“invited” is a prettier word than “allowed”— 
to play here with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, al- 
though we thereby missed the opportunity of hearing 
César Franck’s “Variations Symphoniques” for piano and 
orchestra. I have never been able to find delight in 
Brahms’ Rhapsody in G minor. Mr. Huneker’s descrip- 
tion of it is more musical than the music itself—it is also 
more rhapsodic. Mr. Huneker’s description is to me 
nothing but a conjuring with words, for I fail to find the 
“hurricane of emotion,” “suffocating passion,” and all that 

But, fortunately for music, hearers are free to discover 
whatever they please, Mr. Bauer put the Rhapsody be- 
fore his hearers as something austere, x:im, inexorable. 
It was a strikingly clear presentation, and it was not 
without impressiveness. Whether a true Brahmsite, one 
that would die for any page of St. Johannes, would accept 
Mr. Bauer’s version I know not, for hardened Brahmsites 
are unwholesome companions at table and in the street 
unless you are ready to bow the knee to the “old fan- 
tastical Duke of dark corners.” I fear they would say 
that Mr. Bauer erred in making the piece too easy to the 
comprehension. The performance of the Sonata by Scar- 
latti was a veritable triumph. The display of technic did 
not modernize and ruin the piece; the ancient spirit was 
preserved. Mr. Bauer's playing of the pieces by Chopin 
was manly, and his tenderness, wholly free from sus- 
picion of mawkishness, was that of a strong and healthy 
man. And in the storm and battle Polonaise he rode 
and directed after the manner of Addison's hero. These 
were stirring effects: There were “the ancestral voices 
prophesying war,” there was the booming of cannon, the 
shock and fury—but this sounds like the “Battle of 
Prague,” with the groans of the wounded. I wish some- 
one would explain the introduction of the mazurka. No 
doubt there are explanations—but are they satisfactory? 
Sometimes I wish it were away, for th. boots of the 
dancers are splashed with blood I did not hear the 
pieces by Mendelssohn, for I am nearly forty-seven years 
old, and when you are forty-five you have a right to 
reject bores, or at least attempt to push them far from 


you. 
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A woman, I am told, fainted at Cambridge, Mass., in 
Sanders Theatre, during the performance of a symphony 
by Brahms the other night. Was it from ecstasy orf 
dismay? 


©Aa® 


The program of the ninth Symphony concert (December 
29) was of such a nature that I do not consider it worthy 
of detailed discussion. Schubert's Funeral March in E 
flat minor, scored for orchestra by Liszt, was played in 
memory of Roger Wolcott. A shabby honor! For this 
march is hardly more impressive, and it is not as good mu- 
sic as the “Funeral March of a Marionette.” The late Gov- 
ernor deserved a nobler dirge. The other pieces were 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto (Mr 


overture to “Coriolanus,” Mozart’s Symphony in G minor 


Kneisel), Beethoven's 


(the edition with clarinets) 

The program book continues to be a fountain of joy 
and a well-spring of mirth 
that Mozart was born at Salzburg “and died there on De- 
cember 5, 1791.” We were also told that Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto was written “about 1888-1889." What an itn- 


Thas we were told last night 


pudent fellow Joachim was in 1879 when he went about 
fiddling this concerto before it was written. Perhaps he 
had the gift of second sight. The program book also ad 
mitted that Brahms was born in Hamburg on a certain 
date; but it said nothing about his death. Is it possible 
that the report of Brahms’ death was merely an invention 
of a Wagnerite, of some Viennese Mr. Finck, and that the 


compiler of the book has received an authoritative denial? 


Random Notes. 


Charles Henry Meltzer, in the December number of 


the Criterion, tells the Story ol the sad experience of Marie 
Van Zandt at the Opéra Comique the night of November 
8, 1884, when she was charged, falsely as many think, with 
being intoxicated, not with success, but with strong waters 
He also speaks of her reappearance at the same theatre in 
188s. 

Let me quote his conclusion: “On the night fixed for the 
‘Lakmé’ performance, the Opéra Comique was crowded 
from floor to ceiling. Every other man in the parterre and 
galleries had brought a key or whistle with him. And 
when Van Zandt was seen bending her head as though 
mutely appealing to the chivalry and mercy of her audi 
ence the storm arose. The savagery of her foes, however 
She was in splendid voice 


put the singer on her mettle 
that night and after the first shock she sang so faultlessly 
that she won not only the sympathies, but also the ap 
plause of the vast majority in the theatre 
10,000 rowdies, among them several hundred students from 
the Latin Quarter, were laying siege to the building, shont- 
ss © But 


Meanwhile 


ing execrations to the insolent foreigner 
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That was her last public ap- 





she escaped by a side door. 
pearance in Paris.” 

And thus is history made! 

Let us look calmly at the facts. 

Miss Van Zandt, after the scene in 1884, went to St. 
Petersburg, where she sang with great success. She re- 
appeared at Opéra Comique, March 18, 1885. There was 
no disturbance whatever; on the contrary, the public ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. But on the night of the second 
performance of “Lakmé,” there were hisses mingled with 
the applause. Nevertheless there was no scandal, and the 
performance went on to the end. The jealousy of a rival 
singer, Miss d’Adler, inspired, they say, the revolt against 
Miss Van Zandt, and only at the fourth performance did 
Carvalho accept Miss Van Zandt’s offer to cancel her 
engagement, (See “Les Annales du Théatre,” by Noel 
and Staullig, for the year 1885.) 

“That was her last public appearance in Paris,” says Mr. 
Meltzer. 

But Miss Van Zandt appeared at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, December 2, 1896, as Lakmé, and was frantically 
welcomed and applauded, I quote from the “Annales du 
Théatre” for 1896: “The same persons who, on account of 
her little misadventure which, by the way, was otherwise 
cruelly expiated, would not have allowed her to appear on 
the stage, now cover her with flowers.” 

She also sany at the same theatre in 1897, and with 
marked success, as Mignon, Lakmé, and Zerlina in “Don 
Juan.” 

I read in a New York newspaper that Miss Clara 
Clemens, daughter of “Mark Twain,” wili make her ap- 
pearance at “a grand concert, to be given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and under auspices that will be 
most encouraging and stimulating.” When and where? 
Tt would not be polite to add, “Why?” 

Dr. Lierhammar, who gave a song recital in St. James’ 
Hail, London, December 9, has a formidable name. I 
wonder how the walls stood it. 

The Era, London, alludes gracefully to Schiitt as a 
“Norwegian” composer. 

The death of Henry Russell at an old age reminds me 
that Landon Ronald. who once came to this country 
as a conductor in the train of Melba, was a son of the 
once famous singer and composer, and yet “British Mu- 
sical Biography,” 1897, does not mention the fact in the 








sketch of Ronald. I am told that Ronald adopted his 
name that he might stand on his own merits. Does any- 
one sing Russell’s songs to-day in public? 

It might be a good idea for some singer perplexed as 
to his program to announce a concert of old songs, such 
as “The Gambler’s Wife,” “The Maniac,” “The Ship on 
Fire,” “The Signal Gun,” “Song of the Raft,” “The Old 
Arm Chair.” I well remember chills running down my 
youthful back when a tall bass with sinister blue black 
beard sang “The Old Sexton.” The program might be 
agreeably varied with songs by Ossian, Dodge and his 
contemporaries. A pianist should play “The Wrecker’s 
Daughter’s Quickstep” and “Falling Leaves.” Ah, those 
were good old days! Favorite songs a little later were 
“When the Quiet Moon is Beaming,” “The Storm King,” 
“Waiting.” Clara Butt, when she was here, had the 
courage to revive “The Enchantress,” by Hatton. How 
queer it sounded, and yet she made effects with it. When 
she sang “But for thee—but for thee,” her tones had an 
amorous leer. 

The Rev. F. W. Galpin is lecturing in London on “The 
Gentle Art of Horn Blowing.” Press agents should be 
interested in this. 

Here is a beautiful specimen of old-fashioned criticism 
that is still dear to some: I quote from the Referee’s ac- 
count of Giula Ravogli singing ““Che Faro” at St. James’s 
Hall, London: “It has been said that ‘the meaning of song 
goes deep’ over a departed loved one. It speaks of an 
experience that, sooner or later, comes to us all—the deso- 
lation of aloneness—and Gluck’s simple strains echo this 
heartwailing with affecting faithfulness. Hence the pop- 
ularity of this number.” Hence the trade winds! 

Andreas Moser’s biography of Joseph Joachim (Berlin, 
1898), translated into English by Lilla Durham, with por- 
trait by Watts and twelve other full page plates, has just 
been published by a London firm. I know only the orig- 
inal version—a singularly abject and sycophantic book. 

This reminds me that I saw somewhere an announce- 
ment of the second volume of letters written by Liszt to 
the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein. One of the most re- 
markable things in the life of this extraordinary man is 
the facility, as well as the good nature, with which he wrote 
to everybody and anybody. How many volumes of his 
letters are already published? Four? Or Five? How did 
he find time? For, look at the number of his compositions 


and consider the fatiguing concert engagements, the les- 
sons, the multifarious duties of the musician? Von Bilow 
was a fertile letter writer, but his compositions are com- 
paratively, and fortunately, few. Would that his letters, 
now publishing, were properly edited! There are irri- 
tating omissions, and when you consider some of his sour 
remarks that are allowed to stand, you wonder naturally 
what could he have said that was too savage to print. 

I note also the publication of “Garcon, ’l’audition!” a 
new volume of collected articles on music by “L’Ouvreuse 
du Cirque d’été,” otherwise known as “Willy,” Mr. Gau- 
thier-Villars, who is a witty, sane and valiant fighter in 
the ranks of the ultra-modern school. 

Where did the New York Sun man hear that Miss Mar 
gavet Macintyre was “the prototype of Evelyn Inness, the 
heroine drawn by George Moore?” There are so many 
ladies that claim the honor! 

Concert managers complain here of the “lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of the public.” Few recitals given thus 
far have been pecuniarily profitable. Sembrich had an 
enormous audience. The rest is silence—and subtraction 

They have found at Rome more than roo letters written 
by Jenny Lind to an intimate female friend. These letters 
contain anecdotes and singular opinions expressed by her 
about musicians about her time, from 1845 to 1874. Let us 
hope that these letters will throw light on her true charac- 
ter. As it is, she is hidden in a legendary mist. She was 
absurdly praised; and when a cool critic like Chorley criti- 
cised her in a spirit of discrimination, what a howl of anger 
broke from the mob of admirers! Was her beneficent 
character largely a bit of Barnumism, or was she acidu- 
lous? Did she leave the stage on account of religious 
scruples? 

I have a friend whe is writing a book, 
Music.” 

We learn at last from Pierre de Bréville the plan of 
Vincent d’Indy, framed about five years ago, for the bet 
terment of the Paris Conservatory. D’Indy proposed that 
singers should learn different musical styles, become ac 
quainted thoroughly with French prosody and local litera 
ture; that players should study the style appropriate to dif 
ferent epochs and different kinds of pieces, and acquire a 
chronological knowledge of the special literature of their 
instrument, as well as the history of the instrument itself 
and the transformations which it had undergone. He in 
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sisted on a course of chamber music, also an orchestral 
course, which should give opportunities to young com- 
poser pupils. They should conduct the rehearsals of their 
own works, and the performance of pieces both classic and 
modern. He wished that in the composition classes the 
pupils should study the various symphonic forms em- 
ployed since the seventeenth century, orchestration from 
the symphonic viewpoint, and, with consideration of their 
architecture, the works of ancient and contemporaneous 
masters; also the various forms of dramatic art since the 
eighteenth century, prosody and accent, vocal technic as 
applied to song in solo and ensemble, orchestration from 
the dramatic viewpoint. He also prescribed the critical 
analysis of dramatic works from Lulli and Rameau to 
Wagner and Verdi. The professors pondered these mat- 
ters; they yielded to his desire to have a separate class for 
the viola; but they finally shook their heads and persevered 
in the old ways. D’Indy’s ideas are now carried out in 
Schola, which, Mr. de Bréville hints, is not looked on 
jealously by the faculty of the Conservatory. 





Margulies Chamber Music Matinee. 


ISS ADELE MARGULIES will give her second 
chamber music matinee in the Series at Mrs. 
Thurber’s residence, 49 West Twenty-fifth street, Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 9. As at the first concert last 
month, Miss Margulies will be assisted by Leopold 
Lichtenberg, violinist, and Leo Schulz, ’cellist. This will 
be the program for next Wednesday: 





Sonata, Piano and "Cello, op. 58, D major........-....++ Mendelssohn 
Violin Solos— 
Det . cos cenkdesceseinteecsdwwhadseuncmoamebborenets Wieniawski 
ORE on caatnresscmncdnanondsccengnessaver .--- Sjogren 
Trio, D major, Op. 70, NG. f.0cccccccccccccepecccccccccccvess Beethoven 


Morgan String Quartet Concert. 


The Morgan String Quartet will give the first of two 

concerts at Mendelssohn Hall Thursday evening, January 
10. This will be the program: 
Quartet in B flat (Kochel 458)... - -«+++»Mozart 
Quartet in F major, op. 59, No. 1 .. Beethoven 
Quartet in B flat, op. 67.........-.+. ; 
Quartet in A major, op. 41, No. 3 


pecineadints os -.++++»Brahms 
-Schumann 
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PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
4230 Regent Square, December 20, 1900. 

HE time-honored custom of singing “The Mes- 
siah” at Christmas time was again carried out 
by the Philadelphia Choral Society. 

Under the leadership of Henry Gordon 
Thunder, the chorus sang the music in such a manner as 
to entitle them to the sincerest praise; a most marked im- 
provement over last year was noticeable in all their work, 
and gave evidence of long and faithful practice. The 
crowded house was most appreciative, both in regard to 
the chorus, as well as solo work. “The Hallelujah,” at the 
end of the second part, was magnificently sung, and a re- 
quest to the audience, on the part of the management, to 
stand during the performance of this number, added not a 
little to the devotional spirit that prevailed throughout the 
evening. 

The soloists were Miss Minnie Tracey, soprano; Mrs. 
Josephine Jacoby, contraito, aud Evan Williams, who was 
called upon at the last moment to sing the tenor part, 
owing to the indisposition of the singer booked for the 
occasion. Mr. Williams completely won his audience by 
the sympathetic quality of his voice. In the air, “Behold! 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto His sorrow,” the 
reverential tone was most marked. 

Both Miss Tracey and Mrs. Jacoby sang their parts in 
a thoroughly artistic and pleasing fashion. Miss Tracey's 
pure soprano was heard to great advantage in several airs, 
and her work the entire evening evinced a truly devo 
tional attitude. 

Mrs. Jacoby’s full, rich contralto was well worth coming 
from afar to hear. One of the most beautiful things of the 
evening was her air “He Shall Feed His Flock,” in which 
the sympathetic quality of her voice was most effectively 
displayed. 

The Choral Society will give their next concert on April 
16, at which Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” will be sung. 
If this organization keeps on improving at the rate they 
have already done, the next concert will be truly magnifi- 
cent, for their work this time was admirable in every re- 





spect, 

The Christmas coneert at the Drexel, on the 27th, was a 
most enjoyable one. The program consisted of selections 
from a recent cantata, “The Lord Reigneth,” by Van 
Gelder, and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” the soloists being 
Mrs. Marie K. Zimmerman, soprano; Mrs. Maud W. 
Groves, contralto; James A. Preston, tenor; Allen C 
Hinckley, bass; James M. Dickinson, organist, and Louis 


The attraction of the evening was, of course, 
Mrs. Zimmermann, who rose to great heights in the “In- 


Vilmer. 


flammatus.” 
DecemBer 90, 1900 
One has not often the chance of hearing the same ora- 
torio twice in one week, but I have held my letter back 
till the last moment to report the musical service at the 
Central Congregational Church, where Mr. Maxgon and 
his choir gave selections from “The Messiah” this evening, 
assisted by the soloists: Madame Emma Suelka, soprano; 
Miss Kathrin McGuckin, contralto; Joseph Smith, tenor, 
and Allan C. Hinckley, bass. The services were opened by 
an organ Prelude, played by Mr. Maxson, after which 
came the religious service, followed by “The Messiah.” 
The chorus was well trained, and for such a comparatively 
small one, gave forth a surprising volume of sound. Mr. 
Hinckley, the bass, possesses a beautiful quality of voice, 
which he unfortunately mars by excessive use of tremolo, 
particularly inappropriate in oratorio. Apart from this his 
work was very satisfactory. Madame Suelka’s powerful 
and sweet soprano is well suited for this style of music. 
Her solos all bore the hall mark of the artist. Miss Mc- 
Guckin, whose deep contralto is pre-eminently fitted for 
oratorio work, was heard to great advantage in her solos. 
Her work in everything is so musicianly and thorough 
that to say she sung in her usual good style is sufficient. 
Dominca Lyncu SoupeER. 


Information and a Query. 


RALEIGH, N. C., December 17, 1900 
Editors The Musical Courier 
NOTICE in Tue Musicat Courter of December 12, in 
the Chicago notices, that Richard Strauss’ “Enoch Ar- 
den” was given for the first time in this country Sunday 
evening, December 9, by Mrs. Watson. 

This is a mistake, as the credit for the first performance 
in this country belongs to Mr. Olmsted and Mrs. Charles 
Gattis, “Enoch Arden” 
at two public concerts in the Governor’s mansion. 

Mr. Olmsted, pianist, Miss Brenneman, reader, and Miss 
Gertrude Potwin, violinist, are going to make a tour of all 
the Southern States under the auspices of the Southeastern 
Lyceum Bureau, giving “Enoch Arden” at every concert. 
Tour commences on January 7, 1901 

I am not in any way interested, but was at both concerts 
I hope you will make 


being given twice here last spring 


and personally know all the artists 
the correction 

I wish you would tell me, through your columns, what 
work the “Bach Air” for the G string is from, or is it an 
isolated composition ? 

I have searched all available sources of information, but 
cannot find out. W. A. Waite, 

Director of Music, D. D. B. Inst. 

[If we mistake not, New York belongs the 
credit of producing Richard Strauss’ melodrama 
“Enoch Arden.” It was done here during the win- 
ter of 1900. The air on the G string is from Bach's 
D major Suite, the second movement, lento in D. 
Wilhelmj transposed it to C major, and not alto- 
Editors Tue MusIcAL 


gether to advantage. 


CouRIER. } 
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Music in Italy. 


ITALIAN BRANCH OFFICH, 
5 Via Rondinelli, } 
FPLORENCk, Italy, November 26, 1000. 


Maestro Pietro Mascagni. 


PERSONAL experience with Pietro Mas- 
cagni, to one who has the good fortune to 
(a approach him in the precincts of his sanc- 
: tuary and to penetrate into the interior 
of his familiar home atmosphere, could not but be a most 
enjoyable occasion, Mascagni is in every sense of the 
word an interesting companion and a hospitable host, of 
the kind who bids his guest welcome and demonstrates 
by every means in his power the sincerity of the invita- 
tion. He is an enthusiastic lover of the arts and is culti- 
vated in them to a degree which rather surprises one who 
considers the fact that but twelve years back his position 
was not one which would have permitted him to satisfy 
the ionging for an intimate knowledge of them. Neverthe- 
less, the profusion of valuable ceramics and pictures which 
ornament his apartments denote that his love for this 
branch of the arts is not confined to the abstract. 

A few days ago I had occasion to consult Maestro Mas- 
cagni upon several matters not entirely devoid of im- 
portance to the American musical public, but of which I 
will defer speaking for the present, so I hied myself to the 
quiet littie town of Pesaro, where Mascagni has resided for 
some time past and where he is the director of the Liceo 
Rossini. It was 3 o'clock in the afternoon when I was 
announced, and I was immediately shown into his private 
study, where I found the composer of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and other good things, having at the moment but 
finished breakfast, lounging about in his pajamas with the 
never absent Tuscan cigar in his mouth. Passed the mo- 
ment of excuses and salutations, we settled down to dis- 
cuss business, and as the conversation continued until past 
6 o'clock, Mascagni kindly pressed me to stay the remainder 
of the evening, adding suggestions for a drive, dinner, and 
then some more chat and music. I, as may be well imag- 
ined, accepted with a sense of profound pleasure. 

During dinner our number was augmented by the pres- 
ence of the charming wife of Mascagni and three golden 
haired offsprings. As each course was seasoned with 
a profusion of musical chat, | begged the maestro, not with- 
out some trepidation, to tell me the story of the birth of 
the source of his greatness and good fortune, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.”” Without the slightest hesitation he began his 
recital, which I will relate briefly, but which, lacking the 
enthusiasm and fascinating eloquence of the narrator, can- 
not but lose its greatest charm. 

Mascagni was at the time resident of a small town called 
Cerignola, where he had founded, with some pecuniary aid 
from the authorities, an orchestral school of which he him- 
self was the director and single instructor! Which 
means that he must necessarily have had an intimate 
knowledge of all the instruments usually adopted in a 
complete orchestra. That he was successful as an in- 
structor is evidenced by the fact that with this nucleus of 
pupils he was enabled to present some very interesting 
programs in public concerts, The duties connected with 
this undertaking were, however, very arduous, and as the 
remuneration was not excessive he began to feel dis- 
couraged, One evening at the dinner table, glancing over 
the Secolo, he discovered the announcement of a competi- 
tion for an opera in one act, with premium and public per- 
formance, offered by the Sonzogno publishing house. It 
so happened that he had seen the play of Verger’s “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,”’ and had been much impressed by its ap- 
parent adaptability for the lyric stage. Deciding imme- 
diately to enter the competition, if it were possible to have 
the libretto prepared in time, he took the train to Leghorn 
for the purpose of requesting a friend, by the name of 
Menasci, to adapt the play for him. He received a reply 
in the negative and returned to Cerignola resolved to think 
no more of the competition. A few days after, however, 
Menasci wrote him saying that he had reconsidered his 
determination and had already begun work on the libretto. 


Mascagni immediately set to work, and in a short time the 
opera was completed and sent to Rome to be judged by the 
commission. 

Time passed, and becoming discouraged at the delay at 
arriving at a decision, he had almost made up his mind to 
retire his work, when he received a letter from the com- 
mission requesting his presence in Rome, as his opera had 
been approved by the commission, What was his surprise, 
however, upon his arrival to learn that his was but one 
of seventeen operas which had been approved as meri- 
torious, and that a final judgment was necessary to decide 
to which three of these were to be awarded the prizes. 
After a weary week of delay, as his means would not per- 
mit him a longer absence from home, he went to one of 
the influential members of the commission, and, explain- 
ing his circumstances, told him of his determination to 
return to Cerignola. The personage in question dissuaded 
him by telling him that although he could not disclose im- 
maturely the action of the commission, he yet could but 
advise him very strongly to remain for the decision. Mas- 
cagni decided to wait, and but a few days after he was 
notified that his “Cavalleria Rusticana” had been awarded 
the first prize. Then followed the rehearsals for its per- 
formance, the first night with its accompanying triumph, 
and Pietro Mascagni had risen or jumped from obscurity 
to celebrity, from comparative poverty to wealth. 

The foregoing is the simple story of how “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was brought to life. I have endeavored to 
express it as it was told to me by the composer himself, 
without «mbellishment or addition, and if to some of those 
who peruse it it may seem devoid of that interest which 
has characterized other accounts of the same incident, I 
can only say that this is truth—not fiction. 

Since “Cavalleria Rusticana ’ Mascagni has produced sev- 
eral successful operas, among which are “Guglielmo Rat- 
cliffe,” “Amico Fritz” and “Iris.” But a few days ago he 
completed the score of a new opera, which is now in the 
hands of the publishing firm of Edoardo Sonzogno, of 
Milan. “Le Maschere,” as Pietro Mascagni’s new opera 
is called, is in four acts, and, as its name implies, treats 
of the masks, or carnival type, which was identified by in- 
dividual characteristics to the particular province to which 
it belonged. Thus Tuscany is represented as the Stenter- 
ello, Rome by Pantaleone, Venice by Harlequin, and so on. 
The story of the play is laid in the period when the masks 
were much in vogue, many years back, and it is Mascagni’s 
intention that the music should partake, as much as modern 
exigencies permit, of the melodic simplicity and of the 
clear, harmonic treatment of the contemporaneous school. 

This brief explanation so whetted my curiosity that I 
became indiscreet and begged of the maestro to play me 
but a few phrases; not without some reluctance he seated 
himself at the piano and began the prelude to the first act. 
Although the simplicity of design and the grace in treat- 
ment remind one of Mozart, yet the mastér hand of Mas- 
cagni is apparent throughout, and is entirely delightful in 
intent, outline and treatment. After this he sang the buffo 
bass air of the first act, so inimitable in its freshness and 
spontaneity, that I laughed until the tears rolled down my 
face; then he sang the serenade for tenor, the aria for so- 
prano, and several minor pieces, all of which denoted a 
continuity of design and treatment truly remarkable. Of 
course, an opera at the piano cannot be rightly judged, but 
I may say that if the audience is as favorably impressed 
with the opera as I was with this partial rendition, there is 
another triumph in store for Pietro Mascagni. 

The date fixed for the first performance of “La Maschere” 
is January 17, and it will be produced simultaneous- 
ly in five cities, viz., at Rome, where Mascagni will con- 
duct; at Milan, Turin, Genoa and Venice. Mascagni has 
already received the sum of 65,000 lires for the right of 
publishing ‘“‘Le Maschere” and his royalty on the perform- 
ances in the cities above mentioned will net him about 4o,- 
ooo lires, so that whether the opera is a success or not 
before its performance it will have netted him about 100,- 
000 lires! 

After opera making Mascagni’s predilection is orchestral 
direction; it is a passion with him. I have seen him direct 





opera and symphony, and I do not hesitate to assert that, 
in my opinion, he is the leading director of the Italian 
school. As to temperament and individuality, no one of 
his fellow countrymen can be compared to him; his knowl- 
edge of the resources of each instrument and the skill he 
demonstrates in so utilizing them as to obtain that en- 


harmonic finish and completeness is wonderful. His ac 
quaintance with and intimate knowledge of musical litera- 
ture, ancient and modern, is exhaustless, and these quali- 
ties, combined with an irresistible fascination of manner, 
enthusiasm which no difficulty can dampen, and indomi- 
table energy, give him that authority and command over 
the forces under him which are absolutely requisite to an 
artistic result. 

Since he entered the Liceo Rossini, in his capacity as 
director of the whole institution, he has formed an or- 
chestral class composed entirely of members of the school, 
and which rehearses three times weekly, directed at times 
by himself in person, but more often by the students them- 
selves. Each year several public concerts are given by 
the orchestra, and it is also employed in the perform 
ances of opera which are given annually by the scholars. 
I may, at another time, treat more of Mascagni’s work in 
connection with the Liceo Rossini, and also of the insti- 
tution itself, which, founded and supported by a bequest 
from Rossini, would deserve to be better known. 

®A® 

“Zaza,” new opera in four acts, music and adaptation 
by Ruggero Leoncavallo, was presented at the Teatro 
Lirico, Milan, on the evening of November 10. I was not 
able to be present, but from reports of friends who were 
there, would judge that the opera, which evidences the 
attempt at novelty in style and fabric, was but moderately 
successful at the most. The principal executants— 
Starchio, soprano; Garbin, tenor, and Sanmarco, baritone— 
were warmly praised. 

“Medio Evo Latino,” opera in three acts, book by Luigi 
Illica, music by Ettore Panizza, was produced recently at 
the Politeama Genovese, Genova, with excellent result. 
As the first work of importance of Panizza, it is judged to 
demonstrate a profound knowledge of harmony and coun 
terpoint and of instrumentation. It abounds with melody. 

©®ao® 

The Teatro Pagliano, of Florence, was recently opened 
for a series of performances of “Trovatore” and ‘“Ernani,” 
resulting excellently in the case of each opera. The ar- 
tists who take the leading parts are what are usually 
termed “artisti di grido,” an appellation applied to artists 
of more than ordinary gifts, and in this case more than 
ordinarily adaptable, as, particularly in the concerted 
parts, it seemed as though each vied with the other to 
produce the greater amount of sound, and as each of the 
voices was exceptionally powerful, the effect was at times 
rather startling, if not altogether satisfactory, musically 

The performances have been, on the whole, exceptionally 
good; very rarely is such a strong insieme of artists heard 
in Florence. Giuseppe Pacini, baritone, is probably the 
greater favorite; his voice is a pure baritone, exceptionally 
beautiful in timbre and delightfully musical. Pacini has 
undeniable talent, but the vulgar effects he uses to please 
the public in the gallery decrease materially the esteem in 
which he would otherwise be held. Signorini, the tenor, 
has a voice which would be truly phenomenal if it were 
produced with more intelligence, and Calligaris-Marty, the 
soprano who will sing the part of Isolde at the Scala, pos- 
sesses a true dramatic soprano, magnificent in quality and 
power, but which is not justly appreciated, because not 
well modulated. The others, as well as the orchestral di- 
rection, were but indifferent. 

Regina Pinkert sang “Lucia di Lammermoor” at the 
same theatre Saturday evening with great popular success. 
To the public of this theatre natural agility, even when 
most defective, is accepted as though it were technically 
perfect. Regina Pinkert has naturally a plastic, easy 
flowing voice, but her lack of schooling is painfully ap- 
parent. 

Alessandro Bonci, the tenor, who lately made such 
marked success with Marcella Sembrich in Berlin, is an- 
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nounced to sing in “Puritani’”’ and “Rigoletto’ shortly at 
the Pagliano. 

Puccini’s “La Tosca” is announced for the spring season 
at the Pagliano. 

Mascagni’s “Le Maschere,” and ‘“Tannhauser” and the 
‘Walkiire” are announced for the Lenten and spring sea 
sons at the Pergola. Jos. Sirus. 








Winderstein a Beethoven Conductor. 


N a recent critique of the Winderstein Orchestra, Herr 
| M. Hasse, the well-known music critic of the Mag- 
deburger Zeitung (November 12, 1900), writes with enthu- 
siasm of the opening concert of the season at the Casino, 
Leipsic. Herr Hasse admits that previous to that time 
he had not attended the Winderstein concerts, and he now 
finds that in not doing so, he has been missing more 
than he imagined. He says: “After hearing the concert 
of yesterday, I herewith make a solemn promise—as far 
as this is possible for a journalist to do—not to miss 
another opportunity of hearing a symphony concert under 
the direction of Hans Winderstein. I heard Beethoven's 
C minor Symphony. Mr. Winderstein preached the 
beauties of this music drama in a thousand tongues. I for- 
got time, place and everybody around me, and thought 
that the great creator of this master work was before me 
reading his symphony as only he could read it. Mr. 
Winderstein had every little thread of the symphony in his 
grasp, and the orchestra responded nobly to his every 
wish. Mr. Winderstein has certainly become an important 
factor in the music world, and after the concert of yestér- 
day, I say without hesitation the city of Leipsic can safely 
leave its good name in the hands of Hans Winderstein, It 
is also worth noting that the concert hall of the Casino 
has not been filled in years with such an audience as was 
at yesterday’s concert. The Casino certainly seems to 
have put new life into its existence through the engage- 
ment of this orchestra.” 

The program for the first concert in America of the 
Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, Friday 
evening, March 1, will shortly be announced. It will in 
clude a symphony, probably the Beethoven C minor, and 
at least three other numbers. 








Emilio Pizzi Married. 


E MILIO PIZZI, the young Italian composer, was mar- 
ried in London December 17, 1900, to Miss Lucy 
Courtney Locke. Mr. Pizzi is remembered here for his one 
act opera “Gabriella,” written with Charles Alfred Byrne, 
for Adelina Patti. He is also the composer of numerous 
songs and a four act grand opera, “Ratcliffe,” after Heine 
He was a classmate of Puccini, Mascagni and Leoncavallo, 
under Amilcare Ponchielli, in the Milan Conservatory 
He also studied with Bazzini. 


Bisbee-Gregory Recital]. 
ISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, the pianist, and Heathe 
Gregory, basso, will give a joint recital at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Thursday afternoon, January 10, under the 
auspices of a score or more of fashionable women. Friday 
evening, January 4, Miss Bisbee will give a recital at her 
studio in Carnegie Hall, at which she will be assisted by 
Mr. Gregory. 








Songs by Severn. 
HE group of Oriental songs by Edmund Severn have 
appeared on concerts this season. Those entitled “To 
Mihre” and “To Aithne” are particularly effective for low 
pitched voices. A publisher has recently accepted the score 
of a new lullaby by Mr. Severn, and a number of short 
pieces for the violin. Mr. Severn is the violinist of the 
Severn Trio. 


Concert Record of | Works 
By Some of Our Best 
American Composers. 


Mrs, H. H. A. Beach. 


Ecstasy..... 
Phantoms... 


Just for This “a | 

a Concert of Mrs. Beach's composi 
Wouldn’t That Be Queer?.. | : iiexe 
tions, Musica! Club, Beverly, Mass 
Menuet Italien... 
Danse des Fleurs... 


La Captive, violin and piano. } 


The Four Brothers. 


| 


Spring... owes 

Wouldn't That Be Queer? New Century Club, Attleboro, 
Menuet Italien ° : Mass. 

Sleep, Little Darling... : 

Berceuse, violin and piano. 

Fairy Lullaby Poin 

The Years at the Spring..... Mrs. Clara Trimble, Ottawa, Ill 

I Send My Heart Up to The 

ge j 

OE STS eae ede { Miss Olive Pulis, Albany, N. Y. 
Ecstasy..... Miss Adams, Painesville, Ohio 
Ecstasy....... nee Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Ecstasy. ..Miss N. Lapey, Buffalo, N. Y 
Ecstasy...... ith ; .++++++Mrs. Katharine Fisk, Chicago, Il 


Mrs. H. L. Dean, Wheeling, W. Va 
.-Mrs, Marshal! Pease, Detroit, Mich 


Scottish Cradle Song 


Ah, Love but a Day.... 


The Years at the Spring..............Mme. M. Decca, Boston, Mass 
The Years at the Spring Mrs. L. S. Tewksbury, Chicago, I! 
The Years at the Spring...............Miss Hoag, Indianapolis, Ind 
The Years at the Spring...... ..Mrs. H. C. Clark, Cleveland, Ohio 


Earl Gulick, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Edward A. Osgood, Boston, Mass 


Wouldn't That Be Queer? 


The Wandering Knight... 


Arthur Foote. 


Sonata in G minor, violin and piano...Manuscript Society, New York 
Romance, violin and piano...... ..-Miss B. Bucklin, Troy, N. Y 
Romance, violin and piano..........Miss E. Spieske, Hart‘.rd, Conn 
I'm Wearin’ Awa’, Jean.....Miss Jessie W. Pottle, Fort Worth, Tex. 
I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean..... * ..Glenn Hall, Ottawa, Ill 
I'm Wearin’ Awa’, Jean M. Gérard-Thiers, Brooklyn, N. Y 
I'm Wearin’ Awa’, Jean Miss M. Daley, Danbury, Conn 
I'm Wearin’ Awa’, Jean.. Mrs. C. B. Holmes, Buffalo, N. Y 
Helena, Mon 


Miss Florence Wood, Boston, Mass 


I'm Wearin’ Awa’, Jean.... Lyon Ferrand, 
Love Me if I Live..... 
Love Me if I Live......... G. Waring Stebbins, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
The Eden Ros-.... Miss L. Daniels, Oakland, Ca 
Festival March, organ. Park Church, Elmira, N. Y 


John Hyatt Brewer, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Pastorale, organ...........++. 
Pastorale, organ... W. B. Colson, Cleveland, Oh 
Miss Barton, Grand Island, Neb 
..Miss Hoffman, Buffalo, N. Y 


Miss L. C. Cowan, Syracuse, N. Y 


Toccata, from Second Suite.. 
Irish Folksong. 

Irish Folksong... 

Irish Folksong...... 

Irish Folksong.... . «»+»Mrs. M. W. McDonald, Columbus, Ohio 
Irish Folksong. Mrs. H. E. George, St. Paul, Minn 
In Picardie........... sucttinneeet ...W. A. Wittick, Peoria, Il! 


Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Pittsburg, Pa 


Will Thou Be My Dearie?.. ..Madame Decca, Boston, Mass 


( Mrs. Barton and Mrs. Blunt, St 


50 ) *ersia t . 7 
Song from the Persian, due ) Geerss, Mew You 


Frank Lynes. 


Memoria. . erumaned -«seeeeW. R. Squire, Troy, N. ¥ 
Sweetheart. , Miss Lora Goddard, Des Moines, Ia 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More.......Miss M. Omerod, Sacramento, Cal 
.-»-Miss Ray Smith, Truro, N. S 

Miss Ethel Kerr, Truro, N. § 


.Miss M. Bridge, Detroit, Mich 


Whispering Zephyrs......... 
Spinning Song “eee 


Second Tarantelle..........-.+++- 
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fg J. A. Meuth, Cleveland, Ohio 


Once Bloomed a Rose in Avontown...Miss Lamb, Independence, Ia 


Edward A. MacDowell, 


Czardas Miss S. Weiner, St. Louis, Mo 


Etude de Concert Miss Clare Dippel, Sacramento, Cal 
Shadow Dance Miss Mae Stevens, Lowell, Mass 
Hungarian Dance, from op. 39 Miss D. Morena, Burlington, Ia 
, Gienn Hall, Ottawa, Ill 
Mrs. H. M. Ravenscroft, Fort Madison, Ia 


Miss Hawes, Portland, Me 


Thy Beaming Eyes.. 
hy Beaming Eyes 


Thy Beaming Eyes 


Thy Beaming Eyes..... Mrs. F. R. Blauvelt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thy Beaming Eyes . Miss I, Taylor, Terre Haute, Ind 
Thy Beaming Eyes Miss A. S. Kilbourn, Cleveland, Ohio 
Thy Beaming Eyes . E. Ehlers, Hartford, Conn 
Thy Beaming Eyes. . Mrs. Katharine Fisk, Brooklyn, N. Y 
lo a Wild Rose 

In Autumn.... Miss Nellie Graves, Detroit, Mich. 


From Woodland Sketches 
To a Water Lily....... 
To a Wild Rose 


From Woodland Sketches... 


/ Miss B. Chapman, Boston, Mass. 


) Miss A. Lally, Dubuque, la 


A Song 

Miss Simeoke, Des Moines, Ia 
In Mid-Ocean, from Sea Pieces ) 
\ Maid Sings Light, from Four Songs Mme. M. Decea, Boston 


A Maid Sings Light, from Four Songs Robt. Hall, Boston, Mass 
Miss Bertha Greene, Paines 
A Maid Sings Light, from Four Songs ‘ 


ville, Ohio 


Ohio M, T. A. 


HE twentieth annual meeting of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association occurred in Cleveland, Ohio, 

last week, beginning Wednesday, December 26, and in 
cluding December 28. N. Coe Stewart is president of the 
association. Johann H. Beck is the local member of the 
music committee The executive committee inciuded 
Charles Sommer, chairman; J. H. Rogers, Charles E 
Clemens, J. R. Hall and E. W. Burgess 
sions were held at 9 a. m., 1:30 p. m. and 8 p. m. at the 
Chamber of Commerce Hall. The Rubinstein Club and 
the Singers’ Club tendered a reception to the visitors 


The regular ses- 


Wednesday evening The culminating concert, Friday 
evening, featured the Symphony Orchestra at Grays’ Arm 
ory. At this concert William A. Becker, pianist, and Sol 
Marcosson, violin, of Cleveland, were the soloists. John S 
Van Cleve, of Troy, analyzed the program, which included 
Schubert’s B minor Symphony, and the numbers by Beck, 
Sommer and Zamecnik, featured last season as local or- 
A scherzo signed by Isabella Bea- 
A chorus of 150 


chestral composition 
ton added another local orchestral work 
male voices from German singing societies sang under the 
direction of Charles Sommer 

Friday afternoon George W. Andrews, of Oberlin, gave 
Clemens gave 
The Phil- 


harmonic String Quartet gave a recital Friday afternoon 


an organ recital at Pilgrim Church. C, E 
an afternoon program Thursday at St. Paul's 


Cleveland artists who appeared Wednesday were C. B 
Ellinwood; in the evening, Miss Jessamine Pike, W. C 
Howell, J. H. Rogers, accompanist 
Johann Wolfram, with Edward Dickinson, of Oberlin, 
discussed the study of music history, followed by a recital 
by Miss Dorothy Frew, piano; Mrs. Carrie Bishop Searles, 
Thursday even 


Thursday afternoon 


soprano; Miss Martha Schulz, contralto 
ing the concert included Miss Pauline Hilker, soprano; 
Edwin Douglas, tenor; A. Spengler, piano; Henry Miller, 
violin Friday morning, Calvary Church choir—Miss 
Charlotte Bingham, organist and director; Mr. Searles, 
Miss Schulz, Tom Henderson, tenor, and Alfred Cogswell, 
baritone—sang, and a later recital included Miss Nellie 
Sabin Hyde, contralto; Miss Isabel Sanders, harp; Benja- 
min Beck, Alfred Metzdorf and Rudolph Leinhard, vio- 
lins, Other programs and portions featured visiting musi 
cians and discussions of school music study methods 
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Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
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Piano Sight Reading 
Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 
: Course of ten “2. fer two pianos and 
J —restape= 


a 301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
Summer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 








GLENN HALL 


TENOR. ____..em 


MANAGEMENT HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


OUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 
Harmony, Couaterpoiat, Orchestration. 
Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 





MONTEFIORE 


VoOorTO BH. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gjerrit Smith 











Personal interview daily, 1 to 3 


ORGAN AND VOCAL RECITALS. 


TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 


Address M, BUTLER, 952 Sth Ave., New York, 
Studio: Singing, Orgaa, Plane sad Harmeay, 142 Bast 33d Street. 

















HE ensuing official history of the National Fed ° 
eration of Musical Clubs has been received 
this week from Mrs. Thomas E. Ellison, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind.: 

“At the close of the national convention of 
musical clubs, held at the World’s Columbian 

Exposition, some kind and appreciative resolutions of 

thanks to Mr. and Mrs, Theodore Thomas were proposed 

by Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, then president of the St. Cecelia 

Society, of Grand Rapids. These resolutions were adopted 

by the unanimous vote of the convention. Mr. and Mrs. 

Thomas, in acknowledgment thereof, expressed the sin- 

cere hope that a permanent organization would grow out 

of that vigorous and healthy beginning, which should be 
the best friend of musical art throughout America. 

“In June, 1897, at a meeting held by a few prominent 
musical club women, in connection with the National Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association, which met in New York city, 
the feasibility of a permanent organization was discussed, 
and as a result an organization meeting was held in Chi- 
cago in January, 1898. At that time the present charter 
and by-laws were adopted, and the organization of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs passed into the his- 
tory of the musical club life of America. 

“Tts success has been marvelous. Within the last few 
months several thousand names have been added to its 
membership, names representing many States. 

“The first biennial musical festival was held in St. Louis 
sixteen months after the organization meeting. The sec- 
ond will be held April 30 and May i, 2 and 3, 1901, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The musical club life of America will 
be represented by delegates from all States in the Union.” 

James W. Calderwood is conductor of the Dorchester 
(Mass.) Choral Society. 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) “Thursday Musicale” will hold 
its next meeting on January tro. : 

The Orchstral Society of Altoona, Pa., has done much to 
raise artistic standards in that city. 

The Woman’s Morning Music Club, of London, Ont., 
is holding its meetings in Cronyn Hall. 

The next concert of the New York Musical Art Society 
will take place on March 14. 

Joseph S. Baernstein has been engaged for the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra’s event on Janary 25. 

Miss Maud Powell, violinist, will appear in Minneapolis 
with the Apollo Club of that city at a concert to be given 
in April. 

The Friday Morning Club, of Worcester, Mass., has 
been giving time and attention to the life and works of 
Meadelssohn. 





The musical organizations of Cornell University gave a 
concert in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on the even- 
ing of December 27. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Choral Society will give its an- 
nual spring concert in April, with the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra as one of the attractions. 

Compositions by German musicians have been claiming 
the interest of a well-known Ohio organization, the 
Woman’s Musical Club, of Columbus. 

Among artists who have sung this season fot the 
Woman’s Philharmonic Society of New York is Percy 
Hemus, basso, whose voice made a very favorable im- 
pression. 

Soloists engaged for the Baltimore (Md.) Oratorio So- 
ciety’s February production of Verdi’s “Requiem” are: 
Madame Kileski, soprano; Evan Williams, tenor, and Jo- 
seph S. Baernstein, bass. 

Miss Edith Thompson, a young American pianist, and 
pupil of Edward A. MacDowell, was an acceptable soloist 
at a concert given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Providence, R. I., on December 27. ; 

The Twentieth Century Music Club is the name of a 
new organization in Atlanta, Ga., the officers including: 
Mrs. Harry Wentworth Young, president; Miss Rose 
Steinbager, vice-president; Miss Margaret Waddill, re- 
cording secretary; Miss Alice Stephens, corresponding 
secretary, and Miss Susie Fairbanks, treasurer. This so- 
ciety has applied for membership in the Georgia Federa- 
tion of Clubs. 

In describing the Christmas production of “The Mes- 
siah,” by the New Haven (Conn.) Gounod Society, under 
Signor Agramonte’s able direction, a local critic writes 
concerning the audience: 

“Tf there is a criticism to be placed anywhere regarding 
the size of the house last night it is that the ‘seats of the 
mighty’ were the very ones vacant, and that the ones 
whose names were writ down on the guarantors’ list and 
who clamored loudest for the Christmas production of 
‘The Messiah’ after the manner of other cities, were among 
the missing at the concert, which is not an unprecedented 
phase of human nature, and one to be taken into con- 
sideration always at events of this kind.” 

Concluding, he says: 

“There is little to condemn and much to praise and 
Signor Agramonte scored another victory with his splen- 
didly drilled chorus at the first concert of the season of 
1900-1901. I only wish, dear Gounodites, you had made a 
lot of money.” 

As the following circumstance illustrates, the above so- 
ciety is not alone in meeting such discouragement. In a 
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published letter, headed “This Is Too Bad,” the Beethoven 
Club, of Auburn, N. Y., succinctly and forcibly presents a 
trying situation wherein noble efforts on behalf of artistic 
development are confronted by lack of public support. It 
is the old story. There is the concert. Here are the tickets. 
Where are the buyers? Not knowing any feasible solution 
of this most important question, united officers of the or- 
ganization take refuge in the Auburn Democrat’s protecting 
columns, “respectfully submitting” a plain statement of 
facts, prefaced by the inquiry: “Are the praiseworthy ef- 
forts of the Beethoven Club to go unrewarded?’ Thus, in- 
different concertgoers are called upon to appreciate their 
privileges and to realize their responsibilities. 








Sousa and His Band. 


= » HE advent of the new year and the twentieth 
9) century will be fittingly signalized by John 
Philip Sousa and his band. ‘They will to- 
morrow in Brooklyn epen what promises to be 
the most brilliant success they have ever enjoyed. They 
will give two concerts in the Academy of Music—one con- 
cert to-morrow afternoon and the other to-morrow night. 
Following these two Brooklyn appearances, Sousa’s 
Band will give a concert in Carnegie Hall next Saturday 
afternoon and another in the same place Sunday night. 
Exceptionally fine programs will be presented, the band be- 
ing assisted by Miss Blanche Duffield, soprano; Miss Bertha 
Bucklin, violinist, and Arthur Pryor, solo trombonist. 
Next week Sousa and his men will leave New York on 
a long tour through the United States. The band is already 
under contract for forty-séven weeks of the fifty-two of 
1901. 
Perhaps the most significant compliment ever bestowed 
upon Mr. Sousa is his insistent recall to Europe. The mag- 
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nificent success tHat he and his band won in the musical 
cities of the Old World last year is now a matter of history. 
The echoes of that triumphal tournée had not died away 
before negotiations were begun for another trans-atlantic 
tour. 

Sousa’s Band will fill a four weeks’ engagement at the 
Glasgow Exposition, beginning October 7. Following that 
engagement, a six weeks’ tour will be made through the 
English provinces. Then the band will play a week or more 
in London. 

On the tour which will begin to-morrow the band will 
travel some 25,000 miles. A part of June and a part of July 
will be given to the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo, 
with eight weeks following at Manhattan Beach. 

The route of Sousa’s Band will be published in THe 
Musicat Courier every week. 








E. PRESSON ___ eee 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 
VOICE PLACING, 


LENA Lampert Method. 
DORIA 
“oer, coo, DEVINE. 


Vocal Instruction. 
136 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 











Address : 


JOSEPHINE S._— 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE Hi. C. ENSWORTH, 


Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 


Suite 819-20 Townsend Bldg., Broadway and 25th St, New York. —? BARI TON Ej 
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Bloomfield-Zeisler an Eclectic Pianist. 


The Middle West Raves Over the Gifted 
Woman’s Art. 


fos ROM the progressive, cultivated sections of the 
wt Middle West we continue to receive glowing 
Kon reports of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler’s per- 
formances. Here is a pianist, and a woman 
pianist at that, whe plays Beethoven as con- 
vincingly as she does Liszt, and whose readings of Bach 
are as satisfying as her interpretations of Rubinstein. 
An eclectic pianist, surely, and one who never fails to 
move an audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
Her forthcoming appearances in New York will be 
eagerly awaited by art lovers here. In the meantime let 
the readers of THE Musicat Courter learn how the critics 
in other cities regard the rarely beautiful playing of 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


We append some of the reports: 

To adequately recognize all the qualities which the wonderful per- 
sonality of Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler presents requires the utmost 
resources both of the musician and the courtier. For not only is 
she a true princess of the piano, but she holds over her hearers also 
ea dominion which they cannot but acknowledge, and which, for the 
sheer graciousness of its authority, has no peer. By means of an 
art that is well-nigh sorcery she transforms even the commonplace 
into the beautiful, and that which, under ordinary circumstances 
we are wont to consider beautiful, under her spell becomes ravish- 
ing. Into the sanctuary of her art no disturbing element is permitted 
to enter, but casting away the merely material part she reveals to us 
the true inner beauty of the things she plays; the baser metal has 
been washed out, the marks of the tools polished away, and there 
remains the “lily of pure gold.” 

It would be presumptuous as well as unnecessary to make a more 
definite examination of her work. The same rare quality is shown 
in it all—pure beauty adorned for its own sake. Can anything more 
exquisite be imagined than the first phrase in the Beethoven Alle- 
gretto, or more expressive than that one gloomy chord in “The 
Erlkénig?” A likeness to the gracefulness of her cadences could 
scarcely be furnished by Nature herself, and the noble sweep of her 
rhythm is not to be equaled anywhere. In a word, Mrs. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler shows the musical instinct raised to its highest power, and 
her work is the quintessence of piano playing.—The Oberlin Review, 
Oberlin, Ohio, November 29, 1900. 


In looking over Mrs. Zeisler’s program one would by no means 
call it particularly interesting. In fact, the make-up of an orthodox 
piano program seems to consist of a Beethoven sonata, a group of 
Chopin pieces, perhaps a song transcription, usually one novelty, and 
an inevitable Liszt Rhapsodie for the close. This was, in the main, 
the composition of Mrs. Zeisler’s program, but, oh, how immeasur- 
ably different from the ordinary. Mrs. Zeisler simply has the divine 
art. By the force of her wonderful temperament she makes a song 
without words and a Liszt Rhapsodie, each in its own way, equally 
interesting. 

If a Beethoven sonata were always played as she played it last 
Tuesday evening at Warner Hall, who could ever say it were dull 
or uninteresting? Her interpretation of the sombre Ballade by Grieg 
was truly memorable. 

We have nothing but praise to offer. Mrs. Zeisler’s playing was 
magnetic, sensitive, delightful, from beginning to end.—The Oberlin 
News, Oberlin, Ohio, November 23, 1900. 





In the majority of instances to assume the position of critic has 
always seemed to us presumptuous and often ridiculous. It is never 
safe for pigmies to attack giants, for their smallness is sure to be 
emphasized sooner or later. To review the program which Mrs. 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler presented to the audience gathered in 
Memorial Hall, Monday evening, November 19, would be to simply 
give the impression which the giant made upon the pigmy. What- 
ever may be said of Mrs. Zeisler ‘she still remains the musical giant. 

It is a good thing for such an electric musical force to burst in 
upon our student atmosphere and clarify it of all miasmic vapors, 
for there is always more or less deadly exhalation aficat in the air 
where there are dormant or limited minds, and where those who are 
really gifted musically are still in the budding period of culture. 
Such an artist as Mrs. Zeisler appears before us, and we are liable 


to find that some of our technical methods are inadequate, our musi- 
cal conceptions are not of the highest standard and our ideas of 
style are false. After her advent we see more clearly and breathe 
more freely. 

Her program was possibly not the heaviest to which we have lis- 
tened, nor was it new. Still, to assert that on this account there was 
nothing of interest would simply betray the pigmy mind. At any 
rate, we had Mrs. Zeisler, who is a splendid artist 

What a forceful intellect this, shall we say genius? possesses! 
What intense artistic sincerity! It remains a question whether or 
not Mrs. Zeisler is the most poetic artist to whom we have listened; 
still, her conception of each musical selection is always noble and dig 
nified, and wholly devoid of sentimentality and caprice. Light and 
shade are happily distributed, and there is what might be called a clas- 
sic elegance in her conscientious attention to technical detail. What 
more can we say? Possibly this, that upon closer acquaintanceship 
we found her to be a woman of broad sympathies, not simply the 
cold artist who guards her conceptions with jealous care 

Her program contained many selections often attempted by stu 
dents, and therefore it was well for them to listen, think and com- 
pare. We must mention in passing the beautiful Ballade by Grieg, 
because it was a most charming production of this unique but inter 
esting personality. The remainder of the program was composed of 
selections containing a sufficient amount of brilliant melody to 
please a popular audience. 

We hope to have Mrs. Zeisler with us more in the future, for it is 
very doubtful if a better exponent of all that is best in music could 
come to Lake Erie College.—The Lake Erie Record, Painesville, 
Ohio, November and December 


A representative audience of the music lovers of the city nearly 
filled the Central Presbyterian Church last night in spite of counter 
attractions, to hear the recital by Mrs. Fannie Bloowfield-Zeisler, a 
pianist, who will be long remembered by those who heard her. Her 
style was so distinctive, her performance of certain numbers so daz 
zling that Mrs. Zeisler will have a place of her own in music haunted 
memories. The program was a beautiful selection, with its Bee- 
thoven group, a Schumann, two Schiberts, five favorites from 
Chopin, none too many, an unfamiliar Grieg and a Liszt Hungarian 
Rhapsody. 

It was apparent at once that Mrs. Zeisler was a pianist of unusual 
qualities, that the piano under her touch was developing all of its 
power and that great music was being interpreted with much full 
ness and a fine poetic instinct. Connoisseurs were impressed by 
the variety of Mrs. Zeisler’s shading and phrasing, and the remark 
able and exquisite pianissimo effects. After the delightful “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark!” (transcribed by Liszt from Schubert) came “The 
Erlkénig,” which drew from the audience a little furore of applause, 
which was well, since Mrs. Zeisler has the reputation of playing that 
famous music better than anybody else in the country. The five s 
lections from Chopin were a succession of delightful renditions, “The 
Study,” op. 25, No. 9, catching the audience especially; not that it 
was as difficult as others, but it is a very charming thing and an irre 
sistible melody, and always an encore maker. The second of the 
valses, op. 64, No. 2, caught the admiration of the players present 
A noticeable, beautiful effect was the artist's double pedaling, but 
there are many noticeable points in her brilliant work which is full 
of power and light. The Terre Haute Musical Club is to be con 
gratulated upon its favor to the music loving people, and it is to be 
hoped that Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is down on its list for a 
return at some future time.—Terre Haute Express. 





Charmed by Zeisler. 





Recital by Famous Woman Pianist Last Night — Greeted 
with Enthusiasm—Magnificent Art of the Player 
Stirred the Audience to Recognize 
Her Greatness. 





Music lovers reveled in the art of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler last 
evening. Her title as the greatest living woman pianist was well 
sustained, and she held the large audience enraptured from the 
opening number until she bowed her new made admirers good night 
The individuality of her expression struck her auditors very forcibly, 
and in the lighter and delicate shadings her manipulation of feeling 
and passion was wonderful and was thoroughly appreciated by the 
audience, which taxed the artist's generosity as to encores. Every 
number was greeted with effusive plaudits for her art and the 
achievements of her talent. 

The program was of the master efforts of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Schubert, Chopin, Grieg and Liszt, and her interpretation almost 
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immediately created an artistic enthusiasm among the music lovers 
and students before her. Her brilliant efforts in “The Eriking,” 
which contains many magnificent passages, met with a storm of ap 
plause, and the impassioned strains of the Hungarian rhapsody by 
Liszt created the sensation of the evening Mrs. Zeisler'’s ex 
quisite pianissimo expressions and sympathetic shadings revealed 
her natural art and proclaimed her genius. Her depth of under 
standing of the masters from which she selected her program was 
evidenced in every line and explained her high position among fa 
mous pianists. The audience included the cultured musical stu 
dents of the city ahd was one to appreciate and recognize the talent 
of this great woman.—Terre Haute Tribune 


Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler Played Like One 
Inspired. 


The press notices of Mrs, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler’s playing may 
have seemed extravagant, but if there were any doubting Thomases 
who attended the recital last evening at the Presbyterian church 
they came away fully convinced that she is a marvelous per 
former. It would appear impossible that she could be surpassed in 
the interpretation and execution of “The Eriking.” The great 
Paderewski acknowledges that no one has ever played this fiery, im 
petuous composition so well. The program was an extremely popular 
one. There was not a number, save the Ballade by Grieg, that was 
not familiar and melodious. Chopin was given much prominence in 
five numbers, two waltzes, an etude, a mazurka and a polonaise 
which delighted the audience, the etude arousing such spontaneous 
applause that she responded to an encore and did just what her hear- 
ers wished, repeated it. 

Mrs. Zeisler is « slight, delicate looking woman, but in “The Eri- 
king” she had the power and strength of a giant, and in Chopin's 
“Andante Spianato” and Polonaise a delicacy of touch most bewiteh 
ing. Her technic is faultless, and expression full of poetry and soul 


fulness. Perhaps the most difficult number on the program was the 


Ballade, with variations on a Norwegian melody, by Grieg. Her 
touch in this was like velvet, bringing out the exquisitely weird 
melody with infinite charm and grace 

The dainty bit called “Why?” by Schumann, leit her hearers in a 
dreamy guessing mood 

Mrs. Zeisler was greeted by the most sympathetic audience of any 
n our city. Her hearers were in 
rhe entire 


musician who ever appeared 
tensely absorbed from the opening number to the close 
performance disarmed criticism. Many were heard to say on leav 


ing, “This is the best playing I ever heard.”—Terre Haute Gazette 


Fletcher Music Method. 


HE aim of the Fletcher method is to reduce the difh 
culties which the study of music causes to children 
and to give a fundamental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a way that shall be thorough, natural and 
pleasurable, and thus make it possible for music to exercise 
her threefold power and to develop the child physically, 
mentally and spiritually 
PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SYSTEM 
Ear training. 
2. Rhythmical development and knowledge of time 
3. Ability to read music rapidly 
4. Thorough knowledge of the keyboard. 
s. Complete knowledge of the construction of the major and minor 
scales 
6. Technic. 
Practical knowledge of intervals, chords, analysis and modulation 
for the purpose of original expression in music. 
8 Systematic memorizing 
9. Awakening interest in the great composers 
10. Giving a knowledge of musical instruments 


After completing the course the pupil is ready to go to 
the piano, read music readily, knows where to find every 
note on the keyboard, knows how to use his hands, feels the 
rhythm and understands it mentally, and recognizes the key 
in which he is playing and the chords as old friends. None 
of the natural love for music has been forced out of the 
child’s heart in the gaining of this knowledge, and he never 


need be driven to practice, for it is pleasure instead of 


TOUR 


drudgery 
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Vieuxtemps (Continued). 


HE latter part of the life of this celebrated violin 
artist is perhaps still more interesting than the 
first, as it comes down almost into our own, 
and brings with it the names of many illus- 

trious musicians known to us in life. 

Thus in 1864, he was engaged by the impresario Ulmann, 
to make a tournée of fifty-four concerts, in connection with 
the prima donna Carlotta Patti, sister of Adelina. 

It was during this long and disturbing journey that. he 
wrote for the most part his national Belgian Hymn, with 
chorus and overture, a piece descriptive of the revolution 
of 1830, its close, the triumph of peace and entry of Leopold 
IL. into Brussels, closing. with a grand “Hallelulia.” The 
tournée was so successful as to be followed by another, 
when political events led the musician to live in Paris with 
his family, now increased by two children, Maximilian and 
Julie. He lived here on the Rue Chaptal, one of those 
modest little cross streets in the Clichy-Trinité quarters, 
punctuated by artistic features, among others the statue 
of Berlioz, and the homes of the Viardots and Garcias, 
Benjamin Constant, Taima, Scribe, and not least of all 
the studio in which M. Alex. Guilmant gave his incom- 
parable organ lessons to so many of our young country 
people before taking up his residence in Meudon. 

At the close of this happy concert series, Vieuxtemps 
was invited by Fétis, of the Brussels Conservatoire, and 
Leonard, the violin professor of that institution, to replace 
the latter, who intended severing his connection therewith. 
A calamity, the first of his life, burst upon his home at 
this time. His wife was taken ill of the cholera, which 
desolated Europe at this epoch, and, although rallying for 
a time, the dread disease finally conquered, taking her off 
in 1867, leaving the artist stunned by the blow. 

His recovery from this severe and unexpected shock 
was followed by a trip into Norway and Sweden. Al- 
though féted and received as never before, Vieuxtemps 
found on this voyage that he had largely lost, not only the 
spirit of travel, but also of execution in public. He longed 
for quiet to pursue his composition. But, as is often the 
case when one strives to resist Fate, there is a material 
force close by ready to aid that valiant dame in her chosen 
ways. 

S'rakosch lifted him out of the troubles of 1870, as also, 
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of modest fortune, by whisking him off to make his third 
visit to the United States. Here he found the people 
grown toward music in a way that caused him not only 
astonishment but respect. It seemed as if centuries instead 
of a few years had passed over the new country since his 
last visit in company with his wife. His reception was 
most enthusiastic. On his return to his native land he 
accepted the position so long open to him of professor of 
violin in the Conservatoire of Brussels. For two years he 
put heart and soul into the formation of disciples of violin 
art in a manner that drew upon him the eyes of Europe 
and brought him invitations to other art centres. Among 
the last Rubinstein, one of his ardent admirers, begged him 
to come to that institution of which he was then director 
at St. Petersburg. 

Eugéne Ysayé was one of the pupils of Vieuxtemps at 
this time. And while this is being written, the latter, now 
become a lion in his own right, is playing at the Chatelet 
in one of the Colonne concerts in which he has so often 
shone, a star. Among the professors of the Conservatoire 
in Brussels were also Louis Brassin and Joseph Servais. 
The violinist Marsick came also to be known at this 
epoch. 

In spite of the labor of teaching and of composition, 
Vieuxtemps was heard from time to time in Paris and 
other cities of France. A grand concert given at Nancy, 
in aid of some charitable work, was the last time his 
graceful bow was heard in public. A few days later the 
news went like wildfire throughout the world: Vieuxtemps 
had been stricken with paralysis. The invalid was moved 
to his quiet home in Paris, while his place was taken— 
“temporarily” all hoped—by his pupil, Alex. Cornélis. 

While immovable, his love for music grew but the more, 
and a quartet of artist disciples was organized to play 
chamber music in his salons under his counsel and direc- 
tion. The artists who performed this double pleasure of 
love and affection were Marsick, Papeny, Walfelgehm 
and Jacquart, French, Belge and Italian. In addition, the 
Prince de Chimay was one of the most gifted and devoted 
pupils of the prostrate master. The compositions of the 
artist were naturally among the treasures of the reper- 
tory. 

It was at this time that the Pasdeloup concerts were in 
their prime in Paris. At one of these Marsick it was who 
had the honor of playing the Concerto in E major of his 
beloved teacher, before the 5,000 expectant hearers of the 
popular concerts. The dual success was enormous. Vieux- 
temps wrote of his pupil: “I believe young Marsick is 
going to be one the greatest violinists in Paris. 

Among other things written, while thus stricken, 
“Voix entimes,” a collection of six pieces of exceptional 
purity, nobility and dignity of style. In '76 Vieuxtemps 
wrote his first concerto for the violoncello. Van der 
Heyden was the first to play this, and afterward Servais. 
Among those most strongly impressed by the work was 
the savant Gevaert, who asked that it be orchestrated, in 
order to be presented at the inauguration of the new Con- 


were 


servatoire, 

Among the star ’cellists to carry this work out upon 
the- rays of his genius was Joseph Hollman. Ferdinand 
Hiller, Reyer and Verrulet were together present at a 
grand gala in Amsterdam, where the composition in the 
hands of Hollman made a sensation. 

Rubinstein was among the august visitors attracted to 
the rich, but always modest, salons of the Rue Chaptal. 

Notwithstanding his condition, Vieuxtemps was able, in 
76, to leave Paris to visit at the Chatean de Loo, at the in- 
vitation of the King of Holland. He found Gevaert, 
de Hartog. and the painters Bougereau, Ger6me and Ca- 
banel, among the guests with himself. 

From this on the health of Vieuxtemps visibly declined. 
During a stay in Algeria, however, imposed by his daugh- 
ter, Madame Landowsky, he so far recovered as to be 
able to do much for the music of that country in composi- 


tion and by his interest in chamber music, for which quar- 
tets, &c., were rapidly formed. Van der Heyden was his 
cellist préféré in this exile. The invalid proved a most 
exigant and severe director, complaining bitterly of the 
least lassitude or negligence in rehearsal, upon which he 
always insisted with unvarying rigor and ardor of spirit. 

This insistence upon long and incessant rehearsal might 
serve as a lesson to the more superficial directors of our day, 
who imagine that their personal magnetism is sufficient to 
work the miracles of perfection only to be attained (even 
by artists of the élite) by constant rehearsal, individual and 
ensemble. Seven entire days were frequently given to the 
preparation for one of those simple soirée musicales. 

In addition, he followed with passion almost the lessons 
in violin and violoncello of his two little grandsons, oblig- 
ing them to study, and giving of his valued counsel to their 
Artists from far and wide begged of his aid and 
More wonderful 


teachers. 
advice and came to him for teaching. 
still, he wrote here his sixth and seventh concertos, and 
also a second concerto for ’cello, his facilities and imagina 
tion remaining intact under the débris of nerve and 
muscle. 

Failing, by reason of that rising young artist’s many en- 
gagements, to secure Ysaye as a means of “making per 
fect” his last works, it was Jeno Hubay who was privi- 
leged to give the master this pleasure and receive the les- 
sons in style and technic involved in the work. The sixth 
concerto was dedicated to Mme. Norman Neruda, the 
seventh to Hubay. Mlle. Tayan was another soul elect of 
the violin to whom he loved to confide the study of one 
or other of his works. 

During his latter days, a third desolation menaced the 
violin master. The Duke of Camposelice made overtures 
for the purchase of the beloved Guarnerius, which had 
been so large a part of himself; 17,000 francs were offered 
for the instrument. ‘Tell him 20,000,” cried the musician 
in wrath, imagining in his innocent soul that the ravisher 
must be vanquished by such a demand. The response was 
a check for the 20,000! Upon its receipt the poor artist 
flew into such a paroxysm of rage, regret, grief and affec- 
tion for his instrument, that no one dared again broach the 
subject in his presence. The duke, in fact, did finally be- 
come the possessor of the Guarnerius, but it was after its 
gifted owner’s death! 

At last the end came. His daughter, absent upon some 
left her precious invalid in charge of the 
Taking the 


necessary duty, 
housekeeper, with his grandsons for company 
latter to walk in the garden, he counseled their wasting no 
but profiting of the hour to take “a good lesson.” 
“séance,” 


time, 
At the close of an unusually pleasant 
return to the trees and flowers, when he fell, 
his fourth attack of paralysis! 

It was the last. A few days later he knew the last of 
this life, and was buried temporarily at Algiers. Here he 
remained until his natal city had had time to arrange the 
sad ceremony, which should befit the great and gifted son 
of whom the ishabitants were justly proud. A _ superb 
monument was erected to Vieuxtemps two years ago at 
and his bust adorns the museums of Belgium. 

Fannie Epcar THOMAS. 
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Victor Harris’ Concert. 


OLOISTS engaged for Victor Harris’ presentation of 
the Liza Lehmann song cycles in the Waldorf-As- 
toria to-morrow afternoon are Mrs. Ford, Miss Margaret 
Hall, McKenzie Gordon, M. Whitney, Jr., and Bispham. 
In a letter of thanks received by Mr. Harris from the 
“Daisy Chain’s” composer, the writer states that the work 
will not be heard publicly in England until February 2, 
when Evangeline Florence, Mme. Marian MacKenzie, 
Gregory Hast and Denis O’Sullivan will constitute the 
quartet. 
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CINCINNATI, December 29, 1900. 
HE third afternoon and evening concert of the Sym- 
phony season, December 28 and 29, in Music Hall, 
presented the following program: 


Occasional Overture, in D major........ , 
Concerto in C, for three pianos and string 
(Edited by Sig. Albino Gorno.) 

George Krueger, Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer and Romeo Gorno. 
Symphony in C mimor, No. §....++.-++0eeesee0e+ .. Beethoven 
Gomcert erin, BIS cccscccsccesccscccccccccecces 

Miss Terese Abraham. 


. Mendelssohn 


Vorspiel, Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg......... sees Wagner 


In its classic construction the striking feature was the 
Bach Concerto in C major for three pianos and string 
The revision of the concerty 1s the scholarly 
As a 


orchestra. 
work of Albino Gorno, of the College of Music. 
special edition it will be of decided value to the musical 
world. 

There are two triple concertos by Bach. The earlier 
one, in D minor, gives great predominance to the first 
piano, particularly in the slow movement. In the C 
major Concerto the three pianos are of equal importance, 
the accompaniment of strings playing an independent 
part. Both were written for the private performance of 
the composer and his two oldest sons. The score of the 
C major Concerto was found among the papers of Philip 
Emanuel Bach. In the older editions it was somewhat 
incomplete in form regarding the phrasing, marks of 
tempi and expression, and in the slow movement, even 
as to the harmonic setting. This incompleteness is largely 
due to the fact that the composer, under the pressure of 
many thoughts, did not take time to fully write them 
out, and as regards filling in the harmony, to the prevail- 
ing custom of marking the bass, indicating the harmonic 
scheme by figures, thus leaving much to the natural taste 
and imagination of the player. 

In his revision Mr. Gorno proves himself not only a 
scholar to an uncommon degree, but a student of Bach, who 
has thoroughly become imbued with his style and spirit. 
He has done his work reverentially and without disturbing 
the characteristics and individuality of the master in the 
least. In fact his work may be properly designated a trans- 
cription of the concerto—adapted to the modern string or- 
chestra and a large hall. As Bach was fond of rich and 
massive harmony, Mr. Gorno has paid particular attention 
to this feature, and the harmonizing of the bass in the slow 
movement is a masterpiece of skili and ingenuity. He has 
succeeded in producing certain tonal effects from the stand- 
point of organ tone, when it is used to enrich the harmony 
by well calculated use of the stops. The most accurate 
care has been bestowed upon the phrasing, which shows 
clearly what rules the composer has followed in the struct- 
ure of the work and the characteristic themes and counter- 
themes are made to stand out with plastic prominence. 

Mr. Van der Stucken amplified the orchestration of the 
“Occasional” overture of Handel by adding clarinets, bas- 
soons, horns, trombones and tuba. By doing so he has 
succeeded in imparting to the original score a great deal 
of modern color; but it hardly fits to the dignity and sim- 
plicity of Handel. Too much color for the classics is not 
just the thing. In fact, it sometimes becomes incongruous. 
If the object was to substitute the organ effects, which were 
intended for the original score, it overreaches itself. But, 
apart from this consideration, it must be conceded that Mr. 
Van der Stucken’s work shows his usual scholarly attain- 





ment, and the concluding Allegro March is as brilliantly 
effective as though it had been written by Raff. With an 
eye perhaps to heightening of color and brilliancy, the 
tempo of the first movement was taken rather fast for an 
andante maestoso. The Adagio was beautifully played. Of 
particular moment was the oboe solo in this movement, 
played by E. Devaux. It was a pastoral tone of rare beauty 
and well sustained musical quality 

The Concerto of Bach was of particular interest to the 
local profession, for the three pianists were from their 
ranks—George Krueger, Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer and 
Romeo Gorno. As the three pianos are of equal value and 
importance in the interpretation of the work, the order 
of first, second and third was determined by the drawing 
of lots. With the exception of a little unsteadiness and 
an imperfect trill in the second movement, the technical 
requirements of the concerto were fully and satisfactorily 
met. The ensemble showed careful study and appre- 
ciation of values. Unanimity of purpose and grasp of 
the subject matter characterized the individual as well as 
collective reading. The solo passages were played so 
homogeneously that one seemed to be part of the other 
Individuality, if it could be traced at all, was subordinated 
to the artistic proportions of the whole. The artistic re 
sult was never in doubt, and was given splendid support 
by the orchestra. The tonal beauty from the three pianos 
was uniformly sustained, and not a note was lost in the 
vast hall. 

In the Fifth Symphony the orchestra was given a crucial 
test. Mr. Van der Stucken’s conception of it is largely on 
individual lines—that is to say, they are not always the 
conventional ones, In rhythmic clearness the reading was 
certainly to be commended. Some of the contrasts, par- 
ticularly in the andante and third movement, were bold 
and startling. The opening allegro was given in too fast a 
tempo to punctuate well the dramatic character and in 
tensity of the movement. The soul stirring element was 
not sufficiently in evidence. The andante was given much 
better, although lacking in. delicacy and finish. The or 
chestra redeemed itself completely in the last movement, 
which was given with splendid buoyancy, verve and dra- 
matic force. 

In the “Meistersinger” Vorspiel Mr. Van der Stucken 
again demonstrated his marvelous talent in the interpre- 
tation of Wagner. He held his forces with the control of 
a master hand. In the clear phrasing and bringing out of 
the theme, in the massive contrasts, the fine crescendos 
and, above all, in the production of brilliant tone coloring, 
the result was most impressive. 

The vocal soloist was another local talent—Miss Terese 
Abraham. Miss Abraham owes her earlier training to 
Mrs. Jenny-Bush Dodge, who was formerly a noted singer 
on the Continent and who is teaching in this city. She 
afterward studied under Madame Emma Dexter at the 
College of Music. She has a musical voice, which has 
dramatic expression. If it continues to develop and 
mature and improve, as it has done for the past two years, 
there can be no doubt about its future. Her singing of 
the concert aria, “Infelice,” was highly creditable. Her 
portamento was good, and her interpretation carried mu 
‘Who Is 


except a little 


sical intelligence. As an encore she sang 
Sylvia?” by Schubert, quite well, if we 
sharpness at times. 
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The musical program for the dedication services of the 
Cathedral in Covington, Ky., on January 27, 1901, is of the 
highest order and presents a number of beautiful com- 
positions to every lover of true sacred music. Dr. Elsen- 
heimer, the eminent musician and composer, has been 
chosen as musical director by Rt. Rev. Bishop Mars and 
Vicar-General Father Brossard, and his arrangement of 
the splendid program has met with the fullest approval of 
these gentlemen. The selection of the compositions to be 
given corresponds to the demands on the most refined 
music that is befitting the dedication of one of the great 
est works of ecclesiastical art in this part of the country 
Special interest is manifested in Dr. Elsenheimer’s Mass, 
which is based on the principles of the great composers 


of the seventeenth century. His admiration for the master 
works of Bach and Handel is noticeable, yet he does not 
lose his individuality by mere imitation. In a simple but 
dignified style he expresses the feelings of a firm faith in 
and religious devotion to every sentiment that prevails in 


With the keen 


eye of a conscientious musician and a careful observer, he 


the sublime text underlying the music 


never yields to the current of unscrupulous, meaningless 
effects, but he strives to uphold the artistic standard of the 
sacred music, and thus maintains the’dignity of ectlesias- 
tical art conceived and worked out for the divine service 
Ihe same ideas that are expressed in his work are con- 
tained in Signor Albino Gorno’s “Ave Maria.” This 
composition, although it was written in a more modern 
vein, breathes the spirit of elegant and refined religious 
music. The artistic value of this work found its recog- 
nition in the awarding of the prize for the best com- 
position at the Milan Musical Exposition of 1881. Father 
Tappert’s “Ecce Sacerdos” is a motet of decided artistic 
merit and reflects credit on the efforts of this enthusiastic 
admirer of ecclesiastical art, who works with ardent zeal 
for the just cause of good and noble sacred music. The 
rest of the program is more or less familiar to all patrons 
of the divine art, so that any comment on the works of the 
unrivaled classic masters is unnecessary. The assistance 


of prominent soloists and the Cincinnati Symphony 


Orchestra has been secured. The chorus organized for the 
occasion consists of some of the best singers of Cin- 
cinnati, Covington and Newport, while Miss Specker, 
the well-known organist of the Cathedral in Covington, 
will preside at the organ 


@AaAG 
The late Saengerfest board of directors have arranged 
a prize fight between Jeffries and Ruhlin, to take place in 
a few days in Saengerfest Hall. It is expected that some 
$40,000 will be realized, which will be applied to the wip- 
ing out of the enormous deficit. The ministers are op 
posing the mill, but it will come off in all probability in 


spite of them. Sic transit gloria Saengerfest! 


GAS 
The operas “Bon Soir, M. Pantalon” and “The Doll of 
Nuremberg” will be given by the opera class some time 
Dean Van der Stucken is conducting the 
rehearsals. J]. A. Homan 


in January 


Albany Saengerfest. 


rAID old Albany, reminiscent of Dutch burghers, with 
small caps and long pipes, is planning for a saenger 
fest on a huge scale. The United Singers of Albany, or 
ganized less than three months ago, will be the hosts of the 
event, which is scheduled for July 22, 23 and 24, of this 
year. The singing societies belonging to the Central New 
York Saengerbund will participate in this “fest” about 
1,000 strong. Harmanus Bleecker Hall, at the State cap 
ital, has been engaged for the concerts, and picnics and 
outdoor festivities will be held at Collings’ Grove. There 
will be a parade of the singing societies, and, unfortu 
nately, prize singing will be a feature of the sessions; we 
say unfortunately, because the agonies of Brooklyn con 
tinue to linger in the memory 
The Central New York Saengerbund includes societies 
from Albany, Syracuse, Rome, Herkimer, Oswego, Dolge 
ville, Utica, Schenectady, Troy, Rondout and Green Island 
The officers of the “bund” are: President, Carl Schupp, 
Albany; first vice, Herman Schulz, Oswego; second vice, 
Jacob Gilcher, Syracuse; corresponding secretary, Theo 
secretary, Jacob Kirt 


dore Widmann, Rome; financial 


mayer, Troy; treasurer, Jacob Erhardt, Utica; custodian, 
Arthur Rhuz, Green Island; sergeant-at-arms, Bernhardt 
Molaka, Troy 

The officers of the Saengerfest include: President, Carl 
F. Glocker ; Christopher Miller; 
William Hespermann; financial secretary, Carl Stephen; 
treasurer, John J. Hendrick; 
trustees, Carl Schupp, Fred Kruger, Anton Gallenschutz, 
Fritz Erhardt, Martin Becker, Henry Pilcher, August 
Strube, Herman Faubel, Albert Gorold, Gustaf Wickert, 
Stephan Behrof, Henry C. Filcher 


vice-president, secretary, 


librarian, John Ejitenberger ; 
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HOTEL BELLEVUE 
17 BEACON STREET. t 
Boston, December 22, 1900. 
Miss Edith Torrey was one of the soloists at a concert 
given at Wellesley College on Monday evening. Her songs 


were: 


CE RUNNER. ec ccvocsccvcescochesperesseoebecesedes Scarlatti 
OD is dibnip ad beens pwn doe vccvcdcccdcccevegeesdebessccvcbonss Mozart 
PED Soci cadnceswices ss cdecccsicedessorevesocoveces Schumann 
I Ce te inacc cc cnnups sinlipebnsessuqueepeuveesee Franz 
Auf Pluegeln des "Gesanges...........0cccccceeceeeeeevees Mendelssohn 
PE MNEs 5.340000 cs sadebawadcccvcsceGdderoncebseoccetonse |. Schubert 
BEE GE MOA, cada cndeoccocesecvsseacevcsoccopecccectocvesvesoess Grieg 
Sy inch diceeyiseebodercoeserecsevecetbeyesoocsize Brahms 
Viems, mon bien aimé.............ccceeeereseeseeeeesereeees Chaminade 
I CD AMO os ca ccsscovessecnccesiccecessenestes Sullivan 
PEE ab tsWctesccvoctacdederoscccccceses Fences be veedoenossd MacDowell 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms I Lie...............-.-006+ Chadwick 
DIED ci Ssddicds bbbdeh eb We sddee véebowoor cen corcecveweneseppesvoocces Beach 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest........--c-cseeeeeeees Parker 


Miss Torrey made a decided success, and was heartily 
applauded for each number. 

For some time there has been a growing sentiment in 
Portland, Me., that something should be done to put the 
Maine Symphony Orchestra on a solid financial basis. A 
practical move in this direction was made November 30, at 
a largely attended meeting of the patrons of the Western 
Association Maine Music Festival, which was held in the 
office of the president, E. A. Noyes, Portland, when it was 
decided to give a concert in that city for the benefit of the 
orchestra, January 7, with Madame Maconda as the soloist. 
The Portland Festival Chorus, augmented by the choruses 
from some of the surrounding towns will lend their aid, 
and in the program will be three popular numbers selected 
from this year’s festival program. The orchestra will num- 
ber at least forty-two, and the details were left to a com- 
mittee composed of Messrs. Noyes, Woodman and Little. 

At George B, Stevens’ fourth recital at Scientific Hall, 
Gloucester, on the 3d, the artists included Mrs, Louise 
Towle Barnes, soprano, and Henry Ejichheim, violinist, one 
of the first violins of the Symphony Orchestra. Among 
the numbers was a suite for violin and piano, Elizabeth’s 
aria from “Tannhiuser” and the “Prize Song” from “Die 
Meistersinger,” arranged for violin by Wilhelmj. 

The following are the patronesses of the Dorchester 
Symphony Orchestra, Clement Bisbee, conductor: Mrs. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, Mrs. Frank L. Young, Mrs. Otis 
Eddy, Mrs. Royal Whiton, Mrs. J. Henry Bean, Mrs. 
Charles T. Whittemore, Mrs. Arthur W. Blair, Mrs. Frank 
L. Bates, Mrs. Laban Pratt, Mrs. Horace H. Jacobs. 

The Rutland (Vt.) Choral Association has been formed 
with the following officers: President, Rev. T. B. Foster; 
vice-president, Dr. Charles W. Strobell; secretary, Mrs. 
John S. Rowell; treasurer, Henry S. Parker; executive 
committee, S. M. Willson, H. O. Carpenter, Dr. B. C. 
Senton, H. B. Whittier and Harvey R. Kingsley. For 
musical director and accompanist the committees advo- 
cated J. Harry Engels and Mrs. Charles A. Gale, respect- 
ively. 
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Louis C. Elson, of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, gave a lecture-recital, December 7, at the Western 
College, Oxford, Ohio. Mr. Elson’s subject was “Wag- 
ner and His Theories.” First came a biographical sketch 
of the great musician, in which Mr. Elson spoke of Wag- 
ner’s loyalty to his art theory that music is the handmaid 
of poetry. The lecturer spoke of the false art of the Ital- 
ian school, and gave examples of marked incongruities 
in some songs and their words. Following this Mr. El- 
son showed Wagner’s theories by illustrations with piano 
and voice, giving the first scene of the “Walkiire.” The 
lecture-recital was entertaining and instructive, and of 
value as an interpretation of Wagner. 

C. S. Cornell, of Holyoke, under whose management 
the music festivals of that city have been given with so 
much success, is planning to conduct a festival in Spring- 
field next spring, which is quite likely to eclipse anything 
of the kind heretofore given. He will make an endeavor 
to unite the forces of both Holyoke and Springfield in 
making up a chorus of 300 voices. In doing this the Hol- 
yoke and old Springfield choruses will be invited to take 
part, though an invitation is extended to all singers to 
join the ranks of the big body of vocalists. The rehearsals 
will begin directly after Easter, and Mr. Cornell will spare 
no pains insthe training and perfecting of the work of the 
chorus. Mr. Cornell's idea is to hold a two days’ festival, 
April 19 and 20. The first night will be devoted to a short 
cantata on the order of Grieg’s “Olof Trygvasson,” with 
chorus, soloists and orchestra, and a miscellaneous second 
part. The second concert will be devoted to a symphony 
concert. The closing concert will be devoted to the ora- 
torio Haydn’s “Creation,” using both the Springfield and 
the Holyoke choruses. The soloists will be among the 
best that can be secured. Mr. Cornell will enter the field 
personally, and secure the needed support, if possible, to 
carry it through. 

Miss Addie L. Lyall, at her concert, recently, in Asso- 
ciation Hall, was assisted by Miss Grace Lowell Brad- 
bury, Miss Marie T. Nichols and Wulf Fries. The ac- 
companists were Mrs. Clara French and E. Cutter, Jr. 

A recital of Shakespeare’s comedy, “As You Like It,” 
was given by Miss Carolyn Foye, of the Melrose School 
of Music, in Asociation Hall, recently. A festival march 
by Mendelssohn was played by Miss Susan Wells, vio- 
linist; Miss Gertrude V. Potter, violinist; Miss Helen F. 
Winn, ‘cellist; Mrs. Freda Damon Samuels, flutist; Mrs. 
Sarah E, Kunhardt, harpist, and Miss Fannie E. Wilson, 
accompanist. 

Louis G. Elson lectured the past week in Gardner, in 
Wellesley, and in Manchester, N. H. This week he is to 
speak on Thursday, in Peabody, Mass. 

Among the pupils of Miss J. M. Blackmer who assisted 
at the piano recital, in Dorchester last week, were: The 
Misses Phillips, Miss Hunnewell, Miss Helen L. Kelly, 
Miss Marie Fitton, Miss Elsie Levine, Miss Anna Kelly, 
Robert Valentine, Miss Alma Damon and Miss Adelia 
Hill. 

Teresa Carrefio will give piano recitals in Association 
Hall, Thursday afternoon, January 17, and Saturday after- 
noon, January 19, under the management of L. H. Mud- 
gett. The second of the Music Students’ chamber con- 
certs at Association Hall will be on Tuesday evening, 
January 8. 


Boston, December 29, 1900. 
A critic, who had the pleasure of hearing Miss Ely— 
pupil of Miss Rollwagen—sing, was delighted with her 


pure voice and rendering of the Franz songs, which are 
sung with a simplicity only possible to those who have 
a perfect control of the technic of the voice. The late Mr. 
Dresel always spoke highly of Miss Rollwagen’s render 
ing of this class of music, so that a high grade of artistic 
excellence might be expected from her pupils. 

Miss Katharine Lincoln, who has a studio in the Pierce 
Building, has had numerous calls from New York for 
lessons, so that with the beginning of the new year she 
will go that city once a week to teach. Miss Lincoln is a 
pupil of Miss Clara E, Munger, and has made an unquali- 
fied success in her work in this city. 

Mrs. Ernestine Fish was one of the soloists at the con- 
cert given in Milford on the 2oth. 

Miss Mabel Hinckley, pupil of Madame de Berg- 
Lofgren, is teaching in the Idaho University, where she 
has a large class. 

“A delightful recital” was the comment on James W. 
Hill’s pupils’ recital at the Copley Square School on the 
18th. Miss Poore’s work was very promising, and Miss 
Barrows made a decided success in her numbers. Miss 
Curtis, of Auburn, Me., played the MacDowell Etude in a 
fine manner, bringing out the different moods capitally. 
Miss Maude Townsend sang several groups of songs, 
which added to the success of the recital. The next re- 
cital will take place Tuesday, January 8. 

On Christmas Sunday, the 23d, “The Messiah” was sung 
at the Piedmont Church, Worcester, under the direction 
of J. Melville Horner. The choir at this church consists 
of ‘Mrs. Caroline T. Shepard, Miss Luella R. Flagg, Wil- 
helm Heinrich, J. Melville Horner, with W. A. Gaylord, 
organist. In “The Messiah” they were assisted by the 
Piedmont Choral Union of eighty voices. The verdict of 
the congregation was that it was the best performance of 
“The Messiah” they have ever had in the church. Mr. 
Horner was one of the soloists at a recent concert in 
Wellesley College, singing two groups of songs. 

The students of the advanced classes of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music will give a recital at Sleeper 
Hall this evening, January 2, at 8 o’clock. 

Miss Edith L. Winn recently gave a recital at her studio 
in West Newton street, when she was assisted by Miss 
Minnie Appleton. Several of her violin pupils from the 
South also assisted. Miss Winn teaches at Lasell Sem- 
inary and Dean Academy, besides filling many concert 
engagements during the season. 

Miss Adah Campbell Hussey is enjoying a very busy 
season. 

For many years the piano recital of E. T. Baldwin has 
been one of the musical events of the season at Manchester, 
N. H. On December 20 at the chapel of the First Con- 
gregational Church his pupils gave a recital in which the 
following participated: Misses Florence Carter, Gracie 
Williams, Flora Scheer, Alice S. Furber, Bertha Fifield, 
Gertrude Scannell, Eugenia F. Morey, Edna F. Merrill, 
Sarah P. Schwartz, Bertha Blanchet, Malvina Maynard, 
Alexandrin Boutin, Messrs. Charles Noll and George F. 
Dockham. 

Two hundred and seventy-two pupils of the Faelten 
Pianoforte School took part in the “playing tests” last 
week before the director and faculty, 262 of them playing 
their pieces from memory. The students in the theoretical 
teachers’ course did not take part. The average of per- 
formance was excellent, and there were presented twenty- 
eight sonatas, seven suites and 607 other pieces of music. 
Altogether it was a record for a piano school, which it 
would be difficult to excel. 
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The Clavier Method. 


Third Letter. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

N former letters I have endeavored to make clear 
the fact of my admiration for the Practice Clavier 
and the Virgil method, and the grounds upon which 
I claim the right to speak with some authority 

about it. I have endeavored to show that, whatever criticism 
can be fairly made of touch and legato as diplayed in the 
playing of those trained by the promulgators of the 
Clavier, the fault was not in the machine or the exercises, 
but entirely in wrong conceptions on the part of the teach- 
ers concerned. I have also tried to show that the evil 
effects upon students traceable to Clavier sources were 
chiefly caused by the obscuring of the true value of music 
as a means of expression, due to the exaltation of mechan- 
ism and technic from their proper places as means to the 
position and dignity of ends in themselves. It 

to show in detail how this substitution of means for ends 

is brought about, and why those most intimately associated 

with the Clavier are really not its best exponents. 

The attempt to provide some substitute for the piano 
keys as a means of developing technical skill has been 
made by many persons, and dates back many years before 
the first conception of the Virgil Practice Clavier. What 
is original in the latter instrument is the peculiar arrange 
ment of clicks, but what has given it its vogue is the 
manner in which it has been applied to technic study, and 
especially the persistence and skill with which it has been 
brought to the attention of the piano playing world—in 
other words, advertising, both by print and by public ex 
hibitions of the attainments in technic of pupils. There 
has been an unflinching, undying enthusiasm displayed by 
the inventor of the instrument and method that is beyond 
all praise and that has won a place and a recognition for 
both that their artistic merits alone would never have 
given them. Could the energy, pluck, persistence and de 
votion that have gone into the upbuilding of the Clavier 
but have been given to the cause of true musical art, New 
York might to-day possess a worthy permanent orchestra, 
or a really great music school. But one may admire cour 
age, even when he thinks it displayed in a bad cause. 

The clicks, then, constitute the feature of the Clavier to 
which critical attention should be devoted, and the clicks rep 
resent the original idea of the inventor in seeking a me 
chanical means of working out his conception of the best 
method of teaching the art of piano playing. He first ar 
ranged some of the keys in a piano so that they would 
yield clicks; later he made his techniphone, and still later 
his Practice Clavier, both designed to yield clicks when 
used according to his ideas. When the keys of either in 
strument are depressed with a quick, nervous motion, even 
if quite light, the down clicks (if adjusted) will sound 
When the keys are pressed or caressed or gently coaxed 
few or none of the clicks will sound. Similarly, when the 
“up clicks” are adjusted, an energetic lift of the fingers will 
cause them to be heard, while many of the movements best 
calculated to join tones, especially when at a distance, will 
yield but an occasional click. Furthermore, as the down 
click sounds just as the key has reached its greatest depth, 
and the up click just as it has reached its highest rise, it 
follows that when one is taught (as are Clavier School 
pupils) that legato playing consists in making the up and 
down clicks involved sound simultaneously, one will at 
tempt to produce legato tones on the piano by having the 
damper descend on one string just as the hammer reaches 
the next one to be sounded—a process that will give to 
tones a relationship that may be described as adjacent, but 


will not connect them, as the word “legato” implies that 
they should be connected. 

It will, perhaps, be worth while just at this point to get 
clearly before us what is meant by the term legato as ap- 
plied to the technic of the piano. The word means “tied,” 
“bound,” “connected.” To the singer it means that various 
tones should be sung with a single breath; to the violinist it 
means that different tones should be sounded while moving 
the bow in one direction. The tie, so called, is but a legato 
applied to two tones of the same pitch and adjacent in time 
Piano tones, however, are all separately produced. 
Whether staccato or legato, each requires a distinct move- 
ment of an independent key, and that key produces the 
vibratory tone by first striking a blow through a hammer, 
which blow cannot fail to produce something of a percussive 
and unmusical shock. Piano makers labor to reduce this 
percussive effect to the least possible jar, both by securing 
a hammer of the material calculated to yield the slightest 
sound—thick felt—and also by causing the impact of the 
hammer upon the string to occur at the place in its length 
most prolific of vibration and least liable to yield a thump 
as the result of the blow. Of course the motion and con 
tact of the key and action are made as noiseless as possible 
by every device of cushioning known. But in spite of 
everything the percussive blow of the hammer is still an 
element inseparable from the piano action. The pianist 
now undertakes his task and labors assiduously to so touch 
the keys as to get the largest result in sonorous vibration 
combined with the least evidence of that blow of the ham- 
mer to which he is compelled to resort in order to set the 
strings of the piano in action. Yet the most skillful pianist, 
after doing his best in the matter of touch, will still inevit- 
ably produce something of a thump. 

But the pianist’s resources are not exhausted with the 
perfecting of his touch. By judiciously timing the relation 
of release and stroke, he can so cover the blow of one 
hammer by the string vibration of a preceding tone, as 
actually to connect the musical sounds and produce a true 
legato. To do this he simply keeps one key dowp till the 
next tone is fully sounded. A skillful pianist can easily 
keep one finger constantly pressing to their greatest depth 
the successive keys involved in playing a natural scale, 
sliding that finger from key to key as each is depressed by 
another finger, thus producing a true and beautiful legato, 
proving in doing so that two adjacent keys are both fully 
down for an instant (because if they were not it would be 
impossible to slide the finger from one key already down 
to the next), and yet never once allowing the two sounds 
to so blend as to produce an audible dissonance. The first 
tone simply lasts till the next is in vibration, covering the 
blow of the hammer made in producing that second 
tone, and uniting with that tone in perfect legato. But 
a true legato of that character cannot possibly be produced 
by such a motion of the fingers as at the Clavier would 
result in simultaneous clicks, both because of the failure 
in timing the connection and also because of the aggrava 
tion of the hammer blow that would be produced by such 
a touch as will clearly bring out the clicks. It follows, 
then, that persistent use of the Clavier in practice by one 
who conceives that to be a true legato touch which will 
produce simultaneous up and down clicks in passage play- 
ing cannot but sacrifice musical beauty to technical clear- 
ness and mechanical assertiveness, and the longer the 
practice is continued the more firmly will the habit of 
faulty touch be established. 

I wish again to reiterate that the fault described is in 
no way inherent in the Clavier, nor even necessarily in the 
Clavier method. This is written by a warm friend of the in 
strument and method who is making constant use of both, 
but with a conception of touch derived from the teachings 


of Dr. Kullak, Dr. Mason and, notably, Mr. Sherwood. 
that radically modifies the emphasis put on certain items in 
the teaching. Any conception of touch can be worked out 
practically on the Clavier, and the precision which can b 
attained by making the pupil produce at first exactly si 
multaneous clicks is a magnificent foundation for any 
modifications that later may be deemed advisable. The 
essential questions are: What is the conception of touch 
in the mind of the teacher? and does he know definitely 
and precisely the motions and their relations required to 
produce that touch? The Clavier will serve in acquiring 
any touch, but the invention of the Clavier was inspired by 
a wrong conception of good legato touch, and that wrong 
conception is still utilizing the Clavier to produce much 
unsympathetic playing. 

It will be necessary to reserve for still another letter 
the criticism of the technical misconceptions that are ema 
nating from Clavier sources and serving to lessen the good 

, that might otherwise come from Clavier discipleship. 
Henry G. Hancnert 


Charles W. Clark. 


Coming to Charles W. Clark, bass. or, more strictly speaking 
baritone, one may rightly indulge in many adjectives. He is good 
very good, and quiet and unassum/ng. He scored a triumph in the 
two great solos for bass. “Why Do the Nations So Furiously Rage 
Together?” was gloriously given. His splendid voice, its flexibility, 
and his style generally, brought gratifying results, and again wa 
the chorus held while the soloist was given an ovation It was 
splendid, all that enthusiasm in a Milwaukee audience, and the artist 
appreciated it, too; for, after a persistent demand—renewed again 
and again—he repeated the number with good eeffct The Even 
ing Wisconsin, December 21, 1900 


Among the soloists the place of honor must be awarded to 
Charles Clark, who, with his splendid singing, fairly captivated his 


audience. It is the first time within our recollection that an au 


dience was so unanimous in its bestowal of favors during a sacred 
work.—The Milwaukee Journal, December 21, 100 
With his opening number, “Thus Saith the Lord of Hosts,” Mr 


Clark, the basso, won the admiration of the audience. “For He Is 
Like a Refiner’s Fire’ was equally well rendered, and others that 
fell to him were sung with excellent voice and expression, winning 
the favor of the audience, revealed in frequent and hearty applause 
Milwaukee Daily News, December 21, 1900 


Price Conservatory of Music. 


HE seventh pupils’ recital by the daily class of the 
Price Conservatory of Music was given on Friday 
December 28. The pupils who played were tots ranging 
in age from six to fifteen years, but their work may be 
favorably compared with that of many grown up students 
of the piano. Bessie and Julia Coogan, two little sisters, 
charmingly Leybach’s “Bolero Brillant” (four 
hands). Josephine Jayne, an eight year old miss, played 
four difficult studies in a way that gives promise of a very 


played 


bright future 

Bertha Bunger, Emma Southard, Adele Grenet and Vie 
Meakins also played very well 

The other pupils who did nicely were Ella Reilly, Ade 
laide Diack Elsie Shepherd and Jack 


Johnstone 


Grace Foster 


Mr. Harris Re-engaged. 


WING to the success which attended Victor Harris 

at the vocal and orchestral concert in the Waldorf 
Astoria on December 17, the conductor has been engaged 
by Mr. Bagby for another event in his present series, and 
by Mrs. General Butterfield for two private January con 


certs 
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F.W. RIESBERG, Accomranist 


“I want to thank you in writing for the great belp you were to 
Miss Kennedy, in her solo-singing at the closing concert of the Saratoga 
Con vention Music Teachers. In the aria from the ‘Magic Flute’ 
and the Polacca from ‘Mignon’ you were a real support with your 
brilliant playing.” 
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OW that the new year and new century have 

. opened for us, let us extend a vote of thanks 

to the purveyors of musical entertainment in 

Brooklyn for promising us a number of 

artistic concerts with stars of the first 

magnitude as soloists. We are to have three concerts in 

Brooklyn this month which generous music lovers will be 

certain to support. All three will be given at the Academy 

of Music. The first wi!l be the concert by the Brooklyn 

Arion, with Maud Powell, fresh from her European 

laurels, as the principal soloist. Louise B. Voigt, the 

dramatic soprano, will lead a quintet of singers engaged 

for this concert, which is scheduled for Thursday, Janu- 

ary 10. The program, as far as it has been arranged, will 
be as follows: 


DONO, cuetcccnpnededcoccdececcveces Wagner 
Orchestra. ‘ 
Ratlad, Our Forefathers’ Tomb...................0.cscceeseeeceees Saar 
Arion and Orchestra 
Baritone solo, Dr. John W. Schildge. 
Violin solo, Seotch Fantaisie. ......ccccccccsccscccsccsccccccceses Bruch 
Maud Powell aad Orchestra. 
The Queen's Woodland Reverie.................++. Meyer-Olbersleben 
Arion Ladies’ Chorus, Arion and Orchestra. 
The Andante, from Symphony in B minor.................... Schubert 
Orchestra, 
Male chorus (4 capeila)— 
The Sentinel’s Sweetheart... .........cccccsscvccsecceccveveses Decker 
CG icick ehndepesopeds cesedeondst evr sets sé M. Filke 
Arion, 
Prayer and Finale from Lohengrin................6..ceeeeee> Wagner 


Miss Louise B. Voigt, Miss Marian Van Duyn, E. C. Towne, 
Andreas Schneider, Dr. Carl E. Dufft. 
Arion, Arion Ladies’ Chorus and Orchestra. 
Violin solo (to be announced). 
Maud Powell. 

Male chorus (A capella). .........-6.00c000s pneu kd 

The German Song (Emperor's Prize Song at the Brooklyn 

Singing Festival). 


.-»»Fassbaender 


Arion. 

Quintet, from Die Meistersinger............+---+seceeeeeeeeee Wagner 

Miss Louise B. Voigt, Miss Marian Van Duyn, E. C. Towne, 

F. L. Berger, Dr. Carl E. Dufft. 
Apotheose of Hans Sachs, from Die Meistersinger......... . Wagner 
Arion, Arion Ladies’ Chorus and Orchestra 

The advanced program for this concert announces that 
Baron von Holleben, the German Ambassador to the 
United States, will be a guest of honor. The male chorus 
of the Arion will sing the Kaiser’s “Prize Song,” and the 
presence of the baron, who was also an interested spec- 
tator at one of the Sangerfest concerts last summer, will 
enable those with long memories to recall the unpleasant- 
ness over the decision of the judges. But let the warrior 
factions relent, this first week in the new century. 

®©®AaA® 


Fritz Kreisler, the virile, brilliant and splendid Austrian 
violinist, will be the soloist at the January concert by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. As this rarely gifted young 
man excels both as a technician and tone producer, he 
will awaken a universal interest in his Brooklyn appear- 
ance. That one of the greatest of men violinists is to play 
in Brooklyn eight days after the greatest of women vio- 
linists is a coincidence for art lovers in the borough, where 
musical matters have for some time followed in the wake 
of wooden images. 

In addition to Powell and Kreisler, Brooklynites are 
also to have a visit from Carrefio this month. A recital by 
this South American genius is to be given, and there is to 
be an eminent singer as alternate for the evening, all of 
which is a good start for the new century in the sleepy 
village of 1,500,000 souls. 

®A® 

The United Singers of Brooklyn, who are still wrestling 
with Saengerfest complications, have nominated this slate 
of officers for the annual election: President, A. H. Tie- 
mann ; first vice-president, Dr. John W. Schlidge; second 
vice-president, Albert Kleinert; treasurer, John Hummel; 
corresponding secretary, Bernard Klein. The resignation 
of S. K. Saenger, who served as president for several 
years, was announced some weeks ago. 


©®a® 


William Henry Moger, a generous supporter of music 
in Brooklyn, died suddenly at his home, 270 Stuyvesant 
avenue, last Thursday morning. In the days of Anton 
Seidl Mr. Moger made a liberal contribution every sum- 
mer toward the maintenance of the concerts at Brighton 
Beach. The deceased was vice-president and superin- 
tendent of a large mercantile establishment’ employing 
hundreds, and during the summer he would frequently 
purchase a bag of tickets and distribute them among the 
employees, thus affording them a double treat—the beauti- 
ful music and the refreshing breezes by the sea. Mr. 
Mcger’s wife was a member of the Seidl Society. His 
only daughter, Mrs. Robert F. Findlay, has a lovely 
voice, and was formerly a student at the National Con- 
servatory of Music. Last summer, when the Saengerfest 
was held in Brooklyn, the Moger residence, which is 
located near the Thirteenth Regiment Armory, was hand- 
somely decorated, and the hospitable host entertained in 
his warm-hearted style a number of Saengerfest guests, 
among them the representative from THe Musica 
Courter. Mr. Moger’s death will be sincerely mourned, 
for he was all that makes a man—just, sincere, a lover of 
art, and progressive in the highest sense of the word. 
Besides the widow and daughter he is survived by one 
son, George F. Moger. 

®A® 


The lull in holiday week was broken by an interesting 
concert at Wissner Hall last Thursday evening. Adelina 
Domingo, a young violinist from Spain, made her début, 
and, it must be recorded, won the good opinions of the 
musicians who heard her. The young girl, just fifteen 
years old, played Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, her sister 
playing the accompaniment Later the audience heard her 
again in a De Beriot arrangement of a theme by Beethoven, 
the “Bohemian Airs,” by Sarasate, and a Spanish Dance, 
also by Sarasate, played as an encore. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Master Carl A. Colell, the twelve year old son of Man- 
ager Edward H. Colell, of Wissner Hall, made his appear- 
ance as a solo pianist, playing first “Le Dernier Sourire,” 
by Wollenhaupt, and “Rustic Dance,” by Mason. In both 
the boy showed his excellent training and talent that 
promises well for the future. 

The vocalists for the evening were Mme. Matilde Gal- 
liani, dramatic soprano, and Dudley Buck, Jr., the popular 
tenor. Mr. Buck’s selections were “Torna,” by Denza, and 
“M’Appari,’ from Flotow’s “Martha.” Mme. Galliani sang 
an aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and a song by Denza. 
Her accompaniments were artistically played by Albano 
S. Doda. A large audience greeted the artists with en- 
thusiasm. 

®AaA® 

Miss Alice M. Judge gave a Christmas party for her 
private pupils at her residence, 679 Vanderbilt avenue, 
on Thursday evening. There were a tree with presents, a 
bountiful supper, plenty of good cheer and, best of all, a 
delightful musical program. Miss Susie Persons played 
Rubinstein’s Melodie in F and a Mendelssohn song with- 
out words, “Consolation.” Miss Pauline Persons played a 
Mazurka by Chopin and, in marked contrast, a Minuet by 
Bach. Miss Linton played Ilymsky’s Berceuse, and 
Master Alden Bunker a waltz and mazurka by Chopin. 
The playing of these young people revealed excellent train- 
ing, and a musical quality that reflects a teacher with a 
soul, 

®A® 

Dudley Buck’s cantata, “The Song of the Night,” was 
sung by the choir at the Lafayette Avenue Church last 
Sunday evening. 


Mrs. E. Potter Frissell. 


T is very probable that, after the beginning of the year, 
Mrs. E. Potter Frissell, who has been living in Paris 
for some time, will return to the city of Dresden, there 
to assume an important function in the musical life of 
that city. In case of her return to that city Mrs. Frissell’s 
connection with THe Muscrat Courier will be resumed, 
we hope, as she is one of the most useful correspondents 
that we have in Europe. 





Lewing Piano Recitals. 


ME. ADELE LEWING gave two piano recitals at 

the Academy of St. Elizabeth, Madison, N. J., on 

December 17 and 19. Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, the 

soprano, who assisted at one of the recitals, sang Madame 

Lewing’s prize song, “Fair Rohrtraut.”. Madame Lewing 

is at the head of the music department of St. Elizabeth 
Academy. 


Caroline Gardner Clarke. 


28 Madame Clarke sang at a 
Worcester, Mass. January 15 Madame Clarke will sing 
before the Manuscript Club in New York, and on the 16th 
at a special musical of the Women’s Philharmonic Society, 
in the same city. 


December musical in 
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Kreisler Captivates 
Chicago Musicians. 


His Appearance with the Thomas Orchestra on 
the 14th and 15th a Memorable Event in the 
History of Violin Playing in That City—Eveiy 
New Appearance of the Phenomenal Artist 
Creates a Furore. 


T may be said without fear of running away with 
truth that no virtuoso honored in this city for a 
long time has made clear his title to ranking with 
the great men of the violin so readily as Kreisler. 
rhis artist, is in fact, a magician with the bow; he ex- 

tracts from the violin such romance and sentiment, as well 





as musicianly feeling, that it was no trial yesterday to 
listen to him for more than fifty minutes. The hour was 


all too short. In the two cadenzas the soloist displayed 
instrument, phrasing and 


was a spontaneous outburst of enthu 


such command of the such 
shading, that there 
siasm, 

Mr. Kreisler played one of the two romanzas Beethoven 
violin and orchestra as an Evening 


wrote for encore 


Post. 


The second concert of the Beethoven cycle was given 
by the orchestra yesterday, the program including the 
Fourth and Fifth Symphonies, the Coriolanus Overture 
and the Concerto for violin in D major, op. 62. The latter 
was played by Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, who 
interested the audience to an unusual degree by his musical 
feeling manifest 

He has into a fine and masterful 
plays with a large and limpid tone, and is able to express 


and virtuosity.* 


matured artist, who 
musical thought without becoming oversentimental 

He is worth talking about without reference to his status 
in comparison with any of the other clever violinists. It 
is enough. to know that he plays with spirit, understand 
ing and artistic finish, let others play how and what they 
will. His phrasing is particularly clean and crisp, and 
this allied to a fine tone gives him a strong and well 


earned position.—Times-Herald. 


Fritz Kreisler was the soloist to whose fortunate lot it 
fell to play the concerto in D major which 


A long and facile intro 


3eethoven com- 
posed for a virtuoso of hi§ time 
duction by the orchestra ushered in the solo, insinuating at 
the themes, which, with charming diversity of arrange- 
ment, were to compose the first movement of the concerto 
But, brilliant and difficult though the first part of the com 
position compare in tender, romantic 
grace with the second part of the concerto. Here the 
violinist had an opportunity to express himself without 
limit, and Mr. Kreisler, with a delicate and firm art, made 
He even satisfied the audi- 


was, it did not 


the most of his opportunity. 
which, uplifted by the great symphony which had 
least. a 


ence, 
preceded the concerto, set, for the moment at 
standard which any musician might have felt proud to 
reach. 

Mr. Kreisler’s reading of the concerto was distinguished 
above all else for sympathetic phrasing and a broad com 
prehension of the concerto as a whole. A_ bewitching 


pizzicato movement concluded the number.—Chronicle 








Bloomfield 


ALINE B. STORY, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The soloist was Fritz Kreisler, who fulfilled expectation 
One perceived at the outset that the concerto, perhaps the 
The 


enormous difficulty of certain passages in the composition, 


greatest in violin literature, was in masterful hands. 


sO apparent when it is performed by one that falls short 
of mastery, was yesterday invisible, while from the deep 
tone of the open G string to the most intangible har- 
monies, the voice of the violin was pure, full volumed, and 
unbroken. Add to this intellectual mastery over emotion, 
and it is apparent that Mr. Kreisler is a great violinist.— 
Journal. 

The soloist, Fritz Kreisler, made one of the most posi 
tive triumphs ever accorded any star at the orchestra con- 
certs. 

He was heard in Chicago when 
an infant phenomenon, and he is now a man this side of 


a small boy billed as 


30; broad shouldered and shaggy of head and inspired 
when his bow touches the violin strings. There is color in 
his playing, lavishly scattered and-insistent, vivifying cer 
tain passages with a peculiar beauty undoubtedly only 
dreamed of as an impossibility by the composer. Mr 
Kreisler played the Beethoven D major Concerto, which 
is a work of many attractions and opportunities, none of 
which escaped him. His technic, his understanding and 
the tone he produces are entirely satisfying, and it is not 
too much to say that Mr. Kreisler’s appearance yesterday 
placed him firmly with the few great artists the Chicago 
musical public selects from the many who pass before it 
of the Kreisler 


also 


in review during the course seasons. Mr 


finally responded to demands and gave an encoré 


Beethoven, with a firmness of touch and delicacy 


somewhat remarkable after the 
Daily News 


from 


strain of the concerto.— 


The concerto for violin brought forward as soloist Fritz 


Kreisler, who has ereated something of a furore in Ger 
many. When he had ended, the enthusiastic auditors were 
comparing him to Ysaye, for his difficult 


The audience recalled Mr 


rendition of a 
composition had been masterly 
Kreisler six times before its evidently strong wish to hear 
him again was granted 


Mr. Kreisler’s 


is a Hungarian, with all that nation’s love of the violin. 


appearance gives the impression that he 
Ihe violinist’s technic is superb, and he achieves the most 
difficult passages with magical ease. His performance in 
the tinkling or fluttering passages that abounded in his 
numbers yesterday was a positive joy He brings out a 
tone warm and full, and in the passages of deeper meaning 
His grasp of the composition as a 
that of the 


concerto 


plays with fine feeling 
whole, his bringing out of all its meaning, is 
thorough artist The first movement of the 
played by Mr. Kreisler is of exquisite beauty.—Inter Ocean 


The soloist was Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, wi as a 
prodigy, was heard here with Rosenthal the first ‘eason 
that giant among virtuosi first toured this country. The 


decade has brought well rounded artistic maturity to the 


young player, and to-day when the list of the world’s able 


violinists is repeated the name of Fritz Kreisler must have 
place therein. His tone is ample in quantity, full, warm 


and pure in quality, and capable of all degrees of fine dy 


namic graduation. His technic, so far as was displayed 


yesterday, is thoroughly reliable, well rounded and highly 


finished. In interpretation he shows sound, healthy senti 


ment, guided by good taste and thorough musicianship 


Season 1900-1901. 








x Zeisler. 
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The result is that in his performance of the Beethoven 
Concerto he chose a happy medium between emotional 
extravagance and intellectual pedantry, and gave a reading 
that was at once rational, scholarly, and yet effecti\«, be- 


cause of the warmth and virility which characterized it 
An encore was demanded and responded to with the Bee- 
thoven Romance in F, which was played with the orches 


tra! accompaniment.—Chicago Tribune 


Christmas Music at the “Old First” 
Church. 


NSPIRING music was heard at the “Old First” Church, 
New York, during the Christmas season, when, in 
addition to a special evening concert already described, the 
ensuing programs were rendered 
CHRISTMAS SUNDAY, DECEMBER a3, 1900 


11 A. M 
Overture, Pastorale Dr. E. H. Turpin 
A Light from the Land Immortal ‘ 
© Levely Watchers.... { John E. West 
Where Is He that Is Born? Ch. Whitney Coombs 
March for a Church Festival W. T. Best 
4r. mu 


Otto Malling 
Ancient 


The Shepherds in the Field 
The First Nowel 


When Christ Was Born Arthur Henry Brown 
Christmas Oratorio, The Prince of Peace (new), for organ 
solos and chorus John Spencer Camp 
Organ, Christmas Pastorale Gustav Merkel 
Motet, Lo, How a Rose Pretorius 
Let Their Celestial Concerts Handel 
WATCH NIGHT CHORAL SERVICE, DECEMBER 541, to00 


Mendelssohn 


Palestrina 


Prelude, Reformation Symphony 


Adoramus Te 


Responses to the Commandments Sir George Elrey 
God Is Our Refuge and Strength Foote 
Gloria in Excelsis Tours 
Sanctus (Messe Solennelle) Gounod 
Watchman, Tell Us of the Night (Hymnal) 

Ring Out Wild Bells Dr. L. Damroach 


Postlude, Overture Von Weber 


William C. Carl, organist and choirmaster of the church, 


jubilee 


is fortunate in being associated with the following well 


qualified musicians, all of whom are members of his 

choir: 

Sopranos—Mrs. Ellen Fletcher-Caples, Mrs. Alex, C. Hallbeck, Mrs 
Alice H. Fields, Mrs. Etta C. Dillworth, Miss Katherine Vree 
land 

Altos—Miss Caroline M. Holmes, Miss Bertha Baust, Mrs. William 


Langenbark 
William Crawford 


Edward W Eugene Pollock 


Edward Pau! Grout 


Tenors Gray 


Andreas Schneider 


Bassos 


The competent assistant organist is Mrs. Laura Craw 


ford 


A Pupil of Mme. Von Klenner. 

ISS ANTOINETTE GLENN, of Winston, N. C 
M is visiting New York for the purpose of taking a 
with Mme. Von 
‘lenner, with whom she has previously studied so success 
fully as to have become well and favorably known among 


special course of consultation lessons 


vocal teachers of the South. Miss Glenn is a fine musician 


given great pleasure to 


as to hear her 


and while here her singing has 


many who have been so fortunate 


Miss Ruby Cutter. 
vidence January 7 
production of “Melusina” by the 
Miss Cutter has the title rok 


Miss Ruby Cutter will sing in Pr 
The occasion is the 
Choral Union 
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THE HOUSE OF STEINWAY. 


Third Generation. 


HILE history repeats itself, there are also number- 

less events that prove that this maxim does not 

cover to any great extent the field and purpose with 

which such a generalization is usually and tacitly ac- 

cepted. History in many of its features unquestionably 

repeats itself, but much and most history is entirely new, 

frequently strikingly novel, and at times entirely out of 
joint with accepted theories and experiences. 

We are led to these conclusions through a study of 
recent events in the artistic piano industry—events that 
have been and are exercising a potent influence upon 
music as an art and music as an industry, both here and 
in Europe. The accepted principles of conduct seem to 
have been changed in certain methods that for decades 
have been considered inviolable and inviolate, and criti- 
cisms have been numerous regarding a supposed heresy in- 
troduced within recent years in the traditions of the piano 
trade in its relations to the musica! artist. 

At first blush the comments may have had an appear- 
ance of justification, but a closer study of the condition 
proves that it is the times themselves that have changed 
and that those into whose hands the serious questions had 
been placed were acting in conformity with a new and 
modern spirit which was compelling recognition through 
the force of its overpowering logic. 

The death of William Steinway some few years back 
marked the end of a system of inter-relation between the 
art piano patrons and the musical artist that had flourished 
for many years to the satisfaction of both sides of the 
self-understood compact. The first generation of Stein- 
ways had succeeded in founding an industry which pro- 
duced not enly the highest type of musical keyed instru- 
ment hitherto known, but which set the pace upon such 
elevated technical and zxsthetical planes that the name of 
Steinway became the symbol of artistic excellence, and not 
only here, but also in the Old Country, whose intense 
musical activity quickly absorbed and imitated the forms 
and principles underlying the production of the Steinway 
piano. “System Steinway” became incorporated as a 
feature of all progressive and artistic European piano 
construction. 

This was long and universally understood; in fact, self- 
understood. Here it was unto itself a law recognized 
as expressing the standard of musical excellence. With 
the passing of the first generation of Steinway this law 
had been firmly fixed, and upon it the second generation 
expanded the institution until its influence became the 
paramount force of musical America. This magnificent 
diplomacy was led and successfully accomplished through 
the genius of the second generation, which ended with the 
demise of the late William Steinway. 

The alliance between the Steinway piano and the 
artists in music was so complete that identification with 
the Steinway piano became, to a great extent, the one and 
only synonym of artistic success. Under the auspices 
of this interesting dominion classical music in 4 erica 
began to flourish to a degree and with a rapidity that 
astounded the amazed and bewildered European artist, and 
it must have been at an outlay of a colossal fortune that 
the Steinway house nurtured and nourished musical art 
during the score of years that the second generation, with 
Medician lavishness, kept sway over its fortunes and its 
fate. 

When, therefore, the present—the third generation— 
was called to accept the inheritance it became a grave 
question as to how its policy would be guided. The 
musical world had become a part of Steinway as Steinway 
had become an integral with the musical world, and every 
act of the firm was felt with sensitiveness throughout the 
whole profession 

The sceptre passed into the hands of Charles H. Stein- 
way during a period when the country was _ suffer- 
ing direly from the effects of a panic the like of which had 
never been experienced, its effects being particularly 
severe upon the luxuries of life, such as artistic products. 
Being a young man, Mr. Steinway became the object of 
special interest, and never before were the lenses of criti- 
cism more carefully focused upon a man and his work than 
in this instance. Like all the Steinways, he had also been 
reared and educated in the institution, and necessarily be- 
came imbued with the traditions of the house. It at once 
became a momentous question whether these traditions 
were in conformity with the new century we are about 
entering upon or whether new and modern thought and 
process must be applied to the conduct of such a far- 
reaching power and influence. Critical as was the moment, 
Mr. Steinway did not hesitate to assimilate at once with 
the spirit of the new century, and although guiding his 
course with prudence and caution he quietly announced 
the principle that the future progress of the Steinway house 
rested upon a perpetuation of the piano on the basis of the 


past classical structure, supported by the strength of its 
own inherent merit and appealing as the highest type of 
an art product to the intelligence and conscience of the 
world. 

He concluded that the Steinway piano alone, and in 
itself, could not only maintain the prominence and the 
force of the house, but that it was the Steinway piano 
alone, and only it, that could be made the successful symbol 
of future prosperity and development of the vast Stein- 
way interests, and that if guided by the modern methods 
of American commercial and industrial integrity and in- 
telligence no other special forces were required to assist 
in maintaining the preponderance of power and the weight 
of influence that had hitherto been identified with the 
Steinway interests. This did not mean the rejection of 
any artistic musical appeal, nor did it signify the separa- 
tion from the best musical interests, for the best musical 
interests cannot exist and be separated from Steinway; but 
it did signify a conformation on new lines and a recognition 
of the emphatic fact that a new era had approached which 
required new alignments and the vista of a new per- 
spective. 

With these principles Charles Steinway, represent- 
ing the third Steinway generation, has succeeded in giv- 
ing to the house the most prosperous business year it has 
ever enjoyed. Not only has he prevented alienation, but 
his principles have strengthened the valuable associations 
formed by preceding régimes, while the methods prevailing 
under his control have simplified the operating system, 
extended the circumference of influence and increased the 
already extensive transactions of the house far-beyond the 
zone of the past days. Keeping always in mind the one 
objective point itseli—the Steinway piano—he has carried 
it forward to a point of artistic adv:ncement never yet 
approached and made it the very symbo) <! artistic musical 
excellence, and it is this which has made the new régime 
of the third generation such a pronounced success—this 
keen conception on the part of Chartfes Steinway of* the 
fact that the Steinway piano itself, in its integrity, 
represents the final solution of the perpetual success of 
the Steinway house. 


Structural. 


The centripetal force of the firm of Steinway & Sons, 
therefore, being the piano, every intelligent effort has 
been made by the craftsmen in whose hands the manu- 
facturing scope of the institution has been placed to com- 
bine the sciences and the arts in the latest specimens of 
pianos with the very latest experimental investigations, 
and again here in this instance the third generation finds 
itself represented by two men in whom, concentrated in 
each case, the particular evolution is fitted for the ex- 
pression of the idea. Frederick T. Steinway and Henry 
Ziegler, the one in the purchasing, the other in the con- 
struction department of the house, have, during the past 
years, given out upright and grand pianos that are abso- 
lutely unprecedented in wealth, character and color of 
tone; in the sympathy and instantaneous response of the 
touch, in the finish of the detail, in the elaboration of the 
workmanship, and in the classical architecture of the 
cases. 

Tone in pianos has ceased to be a debatable question 
since the general acceptance of the Steinway tone through- 
out the world has become an acknowledged maxim. It is 
not the question of tone with the third generation, because 
that has long since been accomplished. but it is a question 
of coloring, of rarification, of tonal eloquence, and so it 
has been with the Steinway also in reference to the touch 
of the piano. The response of the touch of the Steinway 
has also long since been accepted as fundamental, but the 
third generation has given it such refinement and delicacy 
that the most exquisite accentuations and the most deli- 
cate emphasis can now be effected with the least resist- 
ance. In this respect the system of the third generation 
in the manufacturing department has reached such per- 
fection in application that the Steinway piano of to-day 
is a rara avis. It is an exceptional art product and stands 
out in bold relief as an exemplification of the fulfillment 
of artistic ambition. 

Both Frederick T. Steinway and Henry Ziegler are 
scientific acousticians, whose names will continue to live 
in the history of the musical art as applied to the con- 
struction of musical instruments. 


Distribution. 


An art product can be ruined in the estimation of the 
public through the process of its distribution, as it must 
stand in advance of public taste and create taste through 
its more advanced attitude. A process of education must 
go hand in hand with the placing of the product before 
the community. The mere announcement, or a statement, 
that a product is artistic, or has reached a high level, 
will not suffice. It becomes actually essential to invent 
means and methods that can be brought,to bear toward 
an appreciation of the design in conformity with 
the value it represents. In this respect a peculiarly 
careful attitude has been assumed by Nahum Stetson, who 
has charge of this department of the house of Steinway & 
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Sons, under whose guidance and control the musical 
world has been taught to appreciate the advanced theories 
and practices that have been concentrated through the 
manufacturing system of the Steinway product. Mr. 
Stetson, who is also a contemporary of the third genera- 
tion of the Steinways, has for years past been endeavoring 
to arrange the sale and distribution of the Steinway piano 
upon that elevated basis which is absolutely necessary in 
the conduct of any negotiations relating to the sale of 
these instruments. It has been a very serious problem 
and a matter requiring tact and discretion not to permit, 
under any circumstances, any adjudication of figures to 
meet certain contingencies, although many temptations 
were placed before him to accommodate desires and re- 
quests on the part of persons who felt themselves unable 
to meet the demands necessary for the purchase of a Stein- 
way piano. But the ideal was there and Mr. Stetson re- 
sisted, until to-day it is understood that the purchaser of 
a Steinway piano must recognize the value of the name 
and the value of the product in conjunction with the name 
and the value of the efforts necessary for their success, to 
such a degree that the question of barter has been com- 
pletely eradicated. The education has been completed to 
such an extent that the world acknowledges at once that 
it is impossible to secure a Steinway piano unless its 
standard price and market value are recognized. 

The result is felt throughout the whole country where 
Steinway pianos are sold. It is understood at the present 
day, through the efforts which Mr. Stetson has put forth, 
that a Steinway piano is not a question so much of dollars 
and cents as it is a question of sympathy and a question of 
desire, and a necessity even, to own an artistic product. It 
is, of course, a foregone conclusion that this product must 
bring its price. Long and hard has the struggle been, and 
many prejudices had to be overcome, but in this third 
generation it has beconte established as an axiom that 
the price of a Steinway piano stands in conformity with 
the quality, and all further contentions on this subject have 
been relegated to the past. 

It has also become a question of distinction in the com- 
mercial community in this country, as well as in the social 
world, for a firm to represent, in its section, the Steinway 
piano. Those firms that have the territorial control of the 
Steinway are thereby at once placed in a position of 
prominence, and their mercantile standing has thereby 
been made unequivocal. In this respect the commercial 
attitude of the house has been unexampled. Wz. know of 
no other case in the commercial life of the nation that 
resembles it. 


The Artists. 


The artistic association of the house of Steinway with 
the musical world of Europe and America continues un- 
interruptedly through the medium of Charles F. Tretbar, 
whose name is known far and wide as that of an artist of 
experience, judgment and taste. What he has done in the 
past for the purpose of furthering the artistic associations 
of the house is a history which will one of these days be 
written in a volume of its own; but through the study and 
the careful assimiliation of conditions prevailing at each 


“period, Mr. Tretbar has been able to bring in contact with 


the Steinway piano, and associate with its destinies, the 
names of some of the greatest men and women that have 
ever appeared in the category of the musical world. His 
ability in this respect has been acknowledged, even by 
those who have considered themselves eligible for compe- 
tition; and he continues to retain his place and his func- 
tions to the gratification of the firm and to the satisfaction 
of the musical world at large. 

What has been said here is a matured judgment of an 
observer, who, for nearly a quarter of a century, has been 
studying the Steinway piano and its construction, the 
Steinway house and its activity, and the Steinway people 
and their personality; and yet, while that firm has had 
many great years, many annual periods of remarkable 
prosperity, and many advantageous eras, there has never 
yet been a single year in which the onward movement, the 
progressive results, and the actual advancement have been 
greater than during this past year of 1900. Looking upon 
it from this point of view, Tue Mustcat Courter, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, places itself on record with 
these remarks, with the hope that the opening of the cen- 
tury will illustrate more forcibly than ever what it means 
to be identified, as the firm of Steinway & Sons has been 
with the production of one of the greatest products in the 
world of art that the history of mankind knows. 








Andre Benoist’s Musicale. 


HE young pianist Andre Benoist gave a musicale on 
Christmas Eve at his residence. Mr. Benoist had 
the assistance of Miss Edna Stern, mezzo-soprano, and 
Theodore Gordohn, violinist. Mr. Benoist was heard in 
selections by Liszt and Chopin. Among those present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob D. Jais, Miss Hattye Lessler, ra 
Hortense Mendelsohn and Mr. Lougarde, and many ot 
prominent people. 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


CHICAGO, Ill December 20, 1900 Ihr sild (a 
Over the Desert Kellie 


Victor Sincer 





NE of the finest chamber concerts of this sea 


co -curred T = P > H _— > ed 
on occurred Thursday evening, December 27,  pecitative. Ginuse al fiz 


1900, at 8:15 o'clock, in Kimball Hall. Miss Aria, Deh Vieni (Marriage of Figaro) Mozart 
Villa Whitney White, of Boston, soprano, and Summer Chaminade 
¢ . Miss Bessie Gree ood 
Miss Josephine Large, of Chicago, pianist; é Bessie Greenw ' 
| M | Wal Pian Allegro Schytte 
assis y a sts - st: : 
: assisting artists, Leon arx, violinist; aur Mies Emily Hutchinece 
Unger, violoncellist, and Miss Annie G. Lockwood, San Der Tod und das Madchen Schubert 
dusky, Ohio, accompanist Frihlingsglaube Ries 
The program contained : \ Song of Thanksgiving Allitsen 
Miss Anna Scl l 
Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello Beethoven Thou Art So Like a Flower Chadwick 
Eliland, Ein Sang vom Chiem See Von Fielitz’ In Bygone Days Chadwick 
(Poem by Karl Stieler.) The Danza Chadwick 
Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello, op. 18 Saint-Saéns G. Herbert King 
The full, rich soprano voice of Miss White is so well !f Laws Severe (The Jewess) Halévy 
Old Heidelberg Jensen 
known in the East, and her reputation as an artist has ex : 
: \lbert E. De Riemer 
tended so far West that we really do not consider it essen- More Regal in His I Estate (Queen of Sheba Gounod 
tial to go into detail in regard to either voice or interpreta Miss Louise Ketchun 
tion. If there were any preference among the number of tie from Falstaff Ball 
Misses Greenwood, Ketchum and ( , 


Von Fielitz’s beautiful “Eliland,” it might be her concep a 
\mong those who contributed may be mentioned V1 


Sincere, Miss Bessie Greenwood, Albert E. De Riemer and 





he “Kinderstimmen” and “Ergebung.” 


There is much in musical harmony and surroundings, a : , “ 
- Miss Louise Ketchum, who sang especially well. The ar 

and not a more suitable place could have been selected for - 
eins 


tistic teaching of their master, Frank T. Baird, was easily 


this, and the second chamber concert, Monday afternoon ; : 
P apres discernible in the good tone production and musical taste 
December 31, than the commodious recital studio of Wil hich tl : 

, “fe cy ; with which the selections were given 
liam Nelson Burritt; the subdued light and artistic deco- ; : 8 
; : The selection of Miss Katherine Howard as accompanist 
| 

rations proved fitting surroundings for artists and cultured 
was a fortunate one for both audience and singers 
audience 


The second chamber concert had for its program: >A ® 
- de "4 | 1 2 gg fctht st a rhe children’s operetta “The House That Jac k Built 
Two Ballads Brahms given last Friday and Saturday in Studebaker Fine 
The Romance he Fair Magelone Brahms Arts Building under the management of Hannah & 
aA® Hamlin, was a grand success artistically, and realized a 
_ ; ; handsome sum for the Chicago Homeopathic Hospital 
Pupils of Frank T. Baird gave a recital at the Virginia lad ikem Remsit’ 00 win ieloes Wisi eet Senthil cede 
Hotel. December 18 The well selected program con to have been carried off by Master Lloyd Simonson, tl 


tained 


remarkable boy soprano, who so ably interpreted the rol 


dines Cincaaees cee toee wece <r nd De R a of Jack with his two solos, “Come, the Hours Are Fle 
All Through the Night ‘ Old Welsh 8” and “For All Eternity,” the lad carried all before 
Vulcan’s Song (Philemon and Baucis) Gounod him and strongly established himself in the hearts of his 
George Spelman hearers He is now being considered for several big 

No Torments Now (Le Cid) Masschet stival appearances in the South next spring. Of 
l e, the Pedlar German 

bien Te cone capabilities we print the following comments by three¢ 
Mcrning Greeting Schubert Chicago's leading a 
Whither Schubert “A marvelous voice combined with marvelous talen 
Impatience Schubert Charles W. Clark 
© My ‘tiles © Wee pane eed rad maween Goriag-Thoma I consider Master Lloyd Simonson the greatest boy 

Oi Cone Ddetelde Cask soprano in this country.””—George Hamlin 

re Mary. White The most beaut ful b ys voice I have ever heard 
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Catalogues maliied free. Address F. L.. ABEL, Secretary. 


with artistic temperament and talent unsurpassed.”—Sid- 
ney Lloyd Wrightson 
OA®e 

Again we have to chronicle the success of Charles W 
Clark, the baritone, in the “Messiah,” given in Milwaukee 
by the Arion Musical Club, of that city, on December 20 
rhe press comments ov his work printed elsewhere are 
only in accord with Mr. Clark’s past achievements all 
ilong the line 

Those who also shared the honors of the evening are 
Mabelle Crawford, the contralto, and Lucille Stevenson 
Tewksbury, soprano 

On January 24 an oratorio will be sung at the Church 
of Our Saviour (North Side), by Lucille Stevenson 
Tewksbury soprano Mabelle Crawford, contralto 
Holmes Cowper, tenor, and Albert Borroff, bass 

Bruno Steindel, ‘cellist, will fill an engagement with the 
Schubert Club, Grand Rapids, Mich., in company with 
Miss Helen Buckley, soprano, of Chicago, assisted by full 
orchestra and chorus 

Charles W Clark baritone has been engaged by the 
Union Musical Club, of St. Louis, for the concert on 
be bruary 16 


It is announced that Augusta Cottlow’s first appear 


ance in Chicago will be made about the last week in 
January 

Gertrude Judd, the coloratura soprano, gave a recital 
on December 30 at the residence of Mrs. Augustus N 


Eddy, of Michigan avenue 
In Steinway Hall, the evening of December 27, Mr 
Kat enberger gave a musical The program was com 


posed of the following 








Organ ed 
March from Tannhdauser Wagner 
Offertory Guthmant 

Roy Wetz 
Chorus, Leicht wie der Wind Gounod 
Cello sol Cantilene Goltermann 
Herr Franz Wagner 
Sopran Sanft ist sein Schlummer aus Lucretia Borgia 
Fri. Hildegard Helmold 
Hart Valse Caprice Cheshire 
Mrs. Clara Murray 
elected « rus, Hymn to the Madonna Kremser 
S Fri. Hildegard Helmold 
Sopranos, Fr Lisette Rodenhausen, Marie Katzenberger, Mae 
Renner; mez sopranos, Fri. Mayme Welter, Julia Klotz, 
(sertr e Fredericks; altos, Fr Vivienne Walden, 
Rose Klotz 
RUMPELSTILZCHEN 
Cantat Fuer Frauen Stimmen, Ferdinand Humme 

Rumpelstilzchen (alto) Fr Mayme Welter 

Koenigin, Mueller’s tochter (sopran Fri, Julia Klotz 

Koenig n (mezz soprano) Fr Lisette Rodenhauser 

Declamatior Fr Frida Breme 

Accompanist Fri, Elizabeth Welter 
S r r Misses Katzenberger, Hels d, Rodenhausen, J 

iN z, W er, Ba R. K K neide Noella 
Billmeyer 
\ oru ib y female v rdded mucl t 
ntertainme | y Gou l Leicht wie de 

W ( ‘ wi ne ) i ers the first 

var e program. Guilmar Off \ rgan, di 

é nore approval thar I é m the aud 
ence, the melody portions being brought out cleariy and 
with a delicate fingering of the organ keys rather unusua 

In spite of excessive nervousne¢ Fri. Hildegard Helmold 

gave evidence n the ar fron Lucretia Borgia” of artis 
and intelligent trai nd that she ha a voice I 

igreeable quality and good range Well chosen selections 
cello and harp gave added variety Part Il. proved is 
teresting, and Mr. Katzenberger deserve nuch credit 

the judicious selection made for the entire program 

In Steinway Hall, January 5, alternoon and evenimny, 

Her Ka ibe ue 4 re ( \ ncer 

> As. 
(One of the latest fads 1s that « Vr i . eter 

Germany whe ts ft t | nsitive to must 

He claims to be the poss plant that unfolds 
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leaves wiien someone begins playing, but closes them 
again if the music is distasteful. He further asserts plants 
are stimulated by pleasant harmonies and depressed, to 
some extent the same as individuals, by unpleasant sounds. 
Professor Tietgen is to follow his discovery with a suc- 
cessful investigation; one can imagine, in the future, the 
demand there might be for whole bands and orchestras by 
enterprising hothouse proprietors, who would wish to try 
the virtues of tone poems upon plants, in forcing them for 
quick sales. 

However, this new discovery reminds one of another— 
the “Nose Symphonies” the Italian has introduced into 
Europe, and which he contemplates introducing into 
America. 

A vast hall, dimly lighted, an orchestra playing softly 
the symphony or opera and the scent of violets, orange 
blossoms, or honeysuckle, whichever may prove suitable 
for the scene or musical poem given, wafted to the audi- 
ence, surrounding them at once with the scene and loca- 
tion which the music is portraying. 


®©®AaA®O 


An exhilarating concert was given in Central Music Hall 
December 24 by the Yale Glee and Banjo Club. 
@®A® 


December 26, at Cleveland, the Ohio Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation began a three days’ session at the Chamber of 
Commerce, with music furnished by the Rubinstein Club, 
with Mrs. Royce D. Frey conductor, and the Singers’ Club, 
conducted by Charles E. Clemens. 

®A® 

Kirke LaShelle’s comique opera, “The Princess Chic.” 
with Marguerita Sylva in the title role, has been the holi- 
day attraction at the Grand Opera House. 

This is a very tuneful light opera, and the character of 
the princess is especially suited to Marguerita Sylva. A 
quartet of singing comedians full of mirth, bright, spicy 
songs and original sayings, devoid of anything vulgar, as- 
sured one of a cheerful, amusing evening. The music is 
simple, lacking would-be complications, and yet replete with 
solos and orchestral melodies not at all common. 

@®A® 

The third intellectual singing lesson of the Max Hein- 
rich series was given in University Hall, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, January 9, one week later than was first expected. 

®a® 

The Apollo Club, February 18, will have for the instru- 
mental soloist, in the part song concert, Mr. Fritz Kreisler. 
the violinist. 

®AaA® 

Christmas Sunday the Central Y. M. C. A. auditorium, 
153 La Salle street, had special music by the Grace M. E. 
Church choir. The program consisted of: 


Thow Bethichem. .....ccccccccccscecccocccvcccovcecsccccovecs Trowbridge 
Choir. 
eR co ccicccccdveseccevodecesosetoosooceroccccescccoscccocces Gounod 
B. F. Croxton. ‘ 
REIOIEEE$ .  ccicnndedeccesoedeetcoeereesoeeeensscosopececcccocccese Shelley 
Mrs. Kramer and Miss Manning. 
Mighty Jebowah, ..cccccccsesccscccvcccccesccsvcvccscccccvcecsoeces Bellini 
Mr, Croxton and Choir, 
Flallelujah ...cccccccccccssccsecccccveveseceecssevecesccesecousoss Handel 
Choir. 
They had a well trained chorus of thirty voices. 
®a® 


Laurence Rea, of Chicago, who has been abroad for 
some time, studying singing, appeared at the last Boosey 


Ballad Concert in St. James’ Hall. His work proved most 
satisfactory to London critics, and as a professional vo- 
calist he is having good success. 


OG@A® 


Smith & DeKoven’s comic opera, “Rob Roy,” has been 
the successful and entertaining performance given the past 
week at Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building. This opera, 
in scenic effects, chorus, melodies and artists has been one 
of the best representations in light opera given by the 
Castle Square Opera Company. 








Music at the Woman’s Press Club. 


AST Saturday afternoon many “intellectual and 
musical people assembled in the chapter room 
of Carnegie Hall to attend the New York 
Woman’s Press Club’s final meeting of the 
closing year. 

Being gayly decorated with holly, the printed program 
was emblematic of the equally attractive features which 
it presented. In response to the request of Mrs. Phcebe 
Hanaford, who presided, Madame Von Klenner, chairman 
of the musical portion of the event, made graceful and 
appropriate remarks, stating that the performers repre- 
sented not one but numerous countries. The eminent 
vocal instructor illustrated, by her originality of thought, 
repose of manner and command of English, that she adds 
to other accomplishments that of being an unusually gifted 





speaker. 

The pianist of the occasion was Miss Marie Schade, 
whose interpretation of Grieg’s “Album Blatte’” was very 
artistic and characteristic. Miss Florence Mulford sang 
Nevin’s “Rosary.” “Nur Wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” 
Tschaikowsky, and Hawley’s ‘A Rose Fable,” displaying 
a pleasing style and good voice, though the latter was 
slightly marred by the tremolo. Miss Anna E, Otten, the 
exceptionally gifted young American violinist, contributed 
numbers by Chopin, Sarasate and Hubay, again winning 
the enthusiastic plaudits of a critical New York audience. 

Upon introducing as a “novelty” a talented young 
Norwegian musician, Froken Bokken Lasson, Madame 
Von Klenner received many sincere congratulations. 
Miss Lasson sings to the accompaniment of the lute, and 
possesses a charm all of her own, a charm which delighted 
her hearers and evoked repeated recalls. This vocalist’s 
selections included “Un Mazzo di Fiori,” Italian folk 
song; “Charlie Is My Darling,” Scotch folk song; 
“Oh, le pays des roses,” chanson populaire, and “Janta 
og Jag,” Norwegian dancing song. The piano accom- 
paniments were played by Miss Otten, sister of the violin- 
ist, and Miss Jessie Courter. 

Interesting addresses were delivered by “Grace Green- 
wood,” Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth, Miss Charlotte Stetson, Rev. Dr. Baker, of 
St. Luke’s Hospital; Mrs. J. Woolsey Shepard, Mrs 
Esther Herman and Mrs. Ella Boole. 


Addington Brooke. 


This pupil of Francis Stuart sang at Roseville Avenue 
Presbyterian Church last Sunday night, in trio and solo, 
the latter being Franck’s impressive “Wait Thou Still,” 
which he sang with such earnestness and clear text enun- 
ciation that all were affected by it. He has a voice of 
most expressive quality, and is a credit to his teacher. 


E. Presson Miller. 


PRESSON MILLER, director of, the voice 
department of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, 

@ and whose portrait appears on the first page 
of this issue of Toe Musica, Courier, occupies a promi- 
nent position among the vocal teachers of this city. The 
admirable work and continued success of many of his 
pupils of late have attracted widespread attention, and he 
is constantly receiving applications from students in all 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Miller, after studying with a number of the best 
teachers in this country, went abroad and continued his 
work under the direction of Sbriglia, Trabadelo and 
Dubulle in Paris. As is not generally known, he is also a 
fine pianist, having been a pupil of Joseffy. He was also 
organist and choir director of a prominent church in this 
city for a number of years. 

Mr. Miller is well equipped for his work, and possesses 
the power to impart his knowledge to his pupils, who give 
work. His 





ample evidence of it by their intelligent 
pupils seem particularly fortunate in securing positions as 
singers and teachers. Many of them are acceptably filling 
prominent places in the church choirs of this city, and a 
large number are having excellent success as teachers in 
the colleges and schools throughout the country. Mr. 
Miller has made a thorough study of voice placing, and 
his work is heartily endorsed by some of the greatest 
teachers in the world. Too little attention is being paid 
to the fundamental training of the voice, few teachers car- 
ing to take the time and trouble, and few having sufficient 
knowledge to properly place the voice in its correct posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Miller is always ready to give the greatest attention 
to the smallest detail. This, he realizes, takes time and 
patience, and must of necessity be slow, as no amount of 
forcing or pushing will accomplish results. If students 
find his method too slow they must seek another teacher 
There is only one way to sing properly, and only one 
method—the right one. The correct and easy tone produc- 
tion and the intelligent and artistic interpretation of the 
best works, by his pupils, have gained for him the respect 
and admiration of those who are quick to recognize merit 
and conscientious work. Mr. Miller’s class is always large, 
and this season has brought him more work than ever 
before. He is enthusiastic over his pupils, and is con 
stantly on the lookout for new ideas to aid him in his 
work. A list of his pupils who are occupying positions as 
singers and teachers in this city and elsewhere will appear 
in our next issue. 





Winter Term of the Guilmant Organ School. 


HE winter term of the Guilmant Organ School will 
begin next Tuesday, January 8, and Mr. Carl, who 
is now spending his holiday at Lakewood, will return to 
be present at the opening. The fall term, which concluded 
on December 22, was attended with splendid results, and 
the students, as evidenced by their work at the examina- 
tions, showed a thorough knowledge gained during 
the fall months. Since the organization of the Guilmant 
Organ School, now over a year ago, success has con- 
Stantly attended it, and it has long since demonstrated its 
place as one of the leading educational institutions of the 
country. 
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St. Louris, December 28, 1900. 
N Thursday evening, December 27, the Choral 
Symphony Society gave the annual perform- 
ance of “The Messiah,” at the Odeon. The 
audience, which was perhaps as large as any 
assembled at that favorite concert hall so far 
this season, amply proved the unfailing popularity of the 
great masterpiece, and from present indications the Choral 
Symphony Society can safely include the oratorio in its 
yearly program without any fear of waning support. 
There are recitatives in this grand work which never 
grow old, there are arias which never fail to charm, there 
are choruses which never cease to enthuse. The old and 
young can listen again and again to the majestic music 
and find more pleasure and sympathy and lofty thought 
in it at every repetition than ever before. It cannot die. 
Like the sublime Divinity which 
forms its subject, its influence spreads with each suc- 
ceeding year, and the end of the new century will find 
“The Messiah” more widely known and better beloved 
than the end of this century finds it or the preceding 


It is too great to die. 


century found it, and its composer’s great name will be a 
household word in the remote future, even as it is now. 

[he performance of the oratorio this year was consider- 
ably better than that of last season. The work of the 
orchestra and chorus were especially fine, their being 
no mistakes to mar the general excellence of their work. 
With the exception of the tenor, the soloists this year 
were very much more capable than those of last season, 
although it must be said they were far from what could be 
Mrs. Seabury-Ford, soprano; Mrs. Sue Har- 
rington Furbeck, alto; George Hamlin, tenor, and 
Charles W. Clark, baritone, were the soloists. Charles 
Galloway’s assistance at the organ made a distinct and 
most agreeable improvement, inasmuch as a greater vol- 
ume of tone was added than can possibly be acquired 
with the orchestra alone. 

Of the four singers Mrs. Seabury Ford was good, but 
she was not what she ought to have been by any means. 
Her voice is afflicted with a decided tremolo and she 
seems to be utterly unable to get a high note with any 
degree of power. Her voice is strong enough in the 
middle and lower registers, but is lacking in the upper. 
She displayed, however, a considerable amount of fore- 
thought and art, which went a long way toward making 
a successful performance for her. Her best work was 
done in the aria “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

The orchestra in the Pastoral Symphony was very effec- 
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tive toward the close of the number, but in the early part 
the instruments were too loud and the pastoral idea was 
lost for a time. 

On the whole the performance was very satisfactory, 
and only praise can be bestowed on the chorus. Their 
“attacks” were excellent, and the rendition of the “Worthy 
Is the Lamb” and “The Hallelujah” chorus was most 
inspiring. ; 

The next concert will be given on Thursday evening, 
January 10, 1901. It is a symphony program, and Sol 
Marcosson, violinist, will be the soloist 
“Pathetique” Symphony and Mendelssohn’s Concerto, for 


Tschaikowsky’s 


violin, will be played. 
®A® 
The Chicago Orchestra, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, will give two concerts at the Odeon on Friday 
and Saturday evenings, January 4 and 5. Great interest is 
being manifested in this event, and no doubt the famous 
organization will play to crowded houses on both occa 
sions. The programs are as follows: 
FIRST CONCERT. 
Overture, Jubilee useders haceovetooes sovccees Weber 
Symphony No. 1, B flat, op. 38... $600eveseee 
Andante con Variazioni (from the Kreutzer Sonata).. 


Schumann 
.. Beethoven 





Hungarian Dances (17 to 21) Brahms 
Symphonic Poem, Vysehrad...........+0.-seseeees Smetana 
Norwegian Rhapsody.........cssssscosccccsscccscvsceess seunnpéaes Lalo 
Selections from Tannhauser eedenoce peonunetousseocaess Wagner 
SECOND CONCERT. 
Cvertuve, Magle Plate. .ccccccsscceccccvccevcecescvcccescocseoevs Mozart 
Pastoral from Christmas Oratorio...... . - Bach 
Symphony No. 3. Eroica, E flat, op. 55...........+++++++++- Beethoven 
Bavitation to the Demet... ccvcccceccccccccccsscccscoceses .. Weber 


For orchestra, by Weingartner 
Richard Strauss 


Selections from Die Meistersinger..............scescessseeeees Wagner 


Tone Poem, On the Shores of Sorrento 


The Castle Square Company have been playing “Ermi- 
nie” this week. Next week grand opera will be 
in the shape of “Lohengrin” and the week following “Der 
Rockwe.. S. Brank 


given 


Freischiitz.’ 


Anna Laura Johnson. 


The Elmira Keynote of recent date contains a handsome 
cut of this singer, a Tubbs pupil. The paper says: 

Miss Johnson is a valuable member of the Park Church choir 
with which she has been connected for over two years, and has 
already given delightful song recitals this season, besides her work 
as instructor; and that aside from her musical vocation she is gifted 
with the ready pen will be needless to state to the readers of the 
Keynote, who have had the pleasure of her entertaining and profitable 
paper on “Some Songs We Sing.” 
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Maud Powell Back from Her Buropean Triumphs. 
AUD POWELL, who returned from 


week, has been touring since October 1 in the Eng- 


Europe last 


lish provinces. She has just completed a tour with the 
Scottish Orchestra, conductor Dr. Frederic Cowen, which 
proved a_ veritable triumph. She is 
“Lady Hallé of America,” 


successor of Lady Hallé in England, provided she elects 


spoken of as the 
and is accepted as the legitimate 


to remain on the other side of the Atlantic. The Scotsman 


(Edinburgh) remarks: 

Miss Powell is a violinist of remarkable style and accomplish 
ments. Of the introduction of new lady performers on the violin 
there is truly no end; however, one rarely encounters so distin 
guished a musician as Miss Powell. She plays with unlimited fire 
and dash, she has a fine, soul-inspired cantabile, and in point of 
technic she is fit to challenge comparison with the best players at 
present known to the British public 

Miss Powell is a violinist of great attainments. Her pure, round 
tone has an individual quality, and her technic is of the highest 
order, but the wonder awakened by her technical abilities soon gives 
place to admiration, quickened by the strength and warmth of her 
interpretations. She may be judged as a great artist, and even by 
that standard her playing of Saint-Saéns’ No. 3 Concerto was a 
notable performance.—Evening News 

Miss Powell is a marvelously brilliant executant and wonderfully 
accurate in all she plays. But she makes her impression not by mir 
acles of technic, but rather by a certain fine vein of sentiment, ex 


pressed in a full, rich, singing tone. Especially enjoyable was her 


tender rendering of the Andantino, a musical idyll of a semi-pas 
toral type, to which the audience listened with rapt attention, and 
which drew forth at the close a more than ordinary tribute of ap 


plause. When the last movement was finished Miss Powell was re 


called again and again.—Dundee Courier. 


Luigi von Kunits, 


T the concert of the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, 
A on December 28, Luigi von Kunits, concertmaster, 
was the soloist, and he was given a hearty reception. He 
was encored at the conclusion of both his numbers, and it 
was only after prolonged applause that he was allowed 
to rest 

Some of the press notices from leading Pittsburg papers 
are given: 

The performance given by Mr. von Kunits was one that takes 
rank with many of the best foreign violinists that have appeared 
here. His pregram was one broad in scope and difficult. The F 


minor concerto by Ernst is a work so difficult that the composer 
said that he had himself not thoroughly mastered it Mr. von 


Kunits showed a vigorous technic equal to the utmost possibilities 


of the violin, and the work was a studiously careful rendition, thougt 
accomplished with a facile grace and naturalnes n which the seem 
ing absence of effort added to the art and finess« Linked with the 


difficulties of the concerto are two passionately beautiful airs, which 
were enhanced by the depth of temperament of the player.—Pitts 


burg Dispatch 

When one considers the enormous amount of rehearsal and con 
cert work devolving upon Concertmeister Luigi von Kunits, the vio 
lin soloist, last night, his performance was little short of amazing 
certainly it was beyond all expectation. With consummate ease 
with absolute authority and with astonishing technic, he played that 
most difficult of all concertos, the F minor of Ernst Pittsburg Post 


Clara Mae Hammer. 


Phyo MAE HAMMER, of Winona, Minn., and a 


pupil of Mme. Doria Devine, sang with gratifying 
success last Friday evening, December 28, at a concert 
given for the benefit of the Knox Bible Class at Knox 
Memorial Church, New York city. Miss Hammer has a 
pure soprano voice with a remarkable range, which was re- 
vealed in the Strauss waltz song, “Voce di Primavera,” 
when she added a high D to the final phrase, and sus 
tained it with evident ease. Two encores were given, and 
the Scotch song, “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” was also en 
cored. Miss Hammer is a coloratura singer of decided 


promise 
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HE New Year’ s en holiday necessitates the ‘il 
lication of this issue one day later than usual. 
uecunaarnene 


HE Musica Courier enters on it: twenty-sec- 
ond year to-day. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 


66 N EARLY a million and a quarter spent last sea- 

son by the public to hear its favorite sing- 
ers,” says the Herald last Sunday. But it won't be 
spent this season, dear Herald! Grand opera is just 
now sadly in need of a boom; hence the full page 
story in the Herald. 


Eas report that a prominent piano manufactur- 

ing firm is the financial “backer’’ or endorser 
of the Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, Winderstein 
conductor, which is to concertize in America next 
spring, is absolutely without any foundation. No 
piano house has any pecuniary interest in the scheme, 
which is undertaken entirely and personally by Hans 
Winderstein, the conductor, who is a man of means. 


a sae 


H ANS RICHTER has never yet, as far as 

is known, fallen a victim to the interviewer's 
wiles. The journalist in this case was ambitious 
enough to ask the conductor his views on contempo- 
rary music. The interview did not yield much. Here 
is the result : 

Interviewer—‘Your views on musical matters 
would be of so much interest.” 

Richter—“But I have no views. I am not a 
writer—a critic. I conduct. I do my best with the 
works, and then it is the public who have the views.” 

I—"But even the public wish to know the views 
of those who, like yourself, have studied music so in- 
timately and over so wide a range. For instance, 
your comparison of the music of living composers 
with their immediate predecessors P 

R.—"No, no, no! I have no opinions.” 

I—‘You would not even say if we have main- 
tained the standard ?” 

R.—“No, no! It is not for me. 
to me.” 

I.—There is a point on which you can, I think, 
express yourself freely. I mean the form of musi- 
cal composition. Do you think the trend is toward 
breaking away from classical forms?” 

R.—“No, no! That is a point for the composers. 
They know—perhaps.” 

I.—*About the Birmingham choir?” 

“No, no! No, no! Now what can we talk 
about ?” 





All are as one 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


T HE Musicat Courter takes pleasure in an- 

nouncing the engagement of John F. Runci- 
man, the celebrated London music critic, as its Lon- 
don, England, correspondent. Mr. Runciman’s let- 
ters from London will appear regularly in this paper. 
Unquestionably he to-day occupies the foremost 
position among English music critics. Mr. Runci- 
man is at present the music editor of the London 
Saturday Review and is the most widely read, most 
frequently quoted, most feared of any man writing 
on musical subjects in the United Kingdom. He is 
absolutely fearless; and always telling the truth, he 
has stirred up the stagnant pool of English music 
in a manner that is highly resented by all the little 
puffed up frogs on logs. Mr. Runciman sperds 
part of each week on the Continent 
and elsewhere; so the readers of THe Musica. 
CouRIER may expect interesting reading during the 
coming year. With Messrs. Hale and Runciman as 
special correspondents, 
there will be no dearth of novelties in 1901 in THE 
Musica Courier. 


-Paris, Brusseis 


besides our, regular staff, 





1900. 


P toon annual taking stock of music should this 

year include the nineteenth century. But that 
was so exhaustively done in a series of remarkable 
published in Tue Musicar 
passing glance will 


articles recently 
CouriER that just now a 
suffice. The most patent fact that stares the earnest 
observer in the face is that there has been no real 
development in music Beethoven’s death. 
His Ninth Symphony is the topmost notch of 
From it has sprung 


since 


musical masterpieces thus far. 
the entire modern school-——-romantic, realistic, music 
dramas and symphonies. Beethoven was a seed- 
bearing genius. He inaugurated an epoch; Wag- 
ner closed one. From Wagner can spring no seed. 
synthetic; he molded into one 
He was 


His gifts were 
mighty form song, drama and symphony. 
not an originator, a creator, formally or melodically. 
He put together the ideas of Gluck, Weber, Meyer- 
beer and Beethoven, and so wonderful was the 
individuality of the man that he really made us 
think that he had given birth to a new form. In 
opera Verdi, at first his antithesis, became his 
imitator. 

But, as Philip Hale so pertinently asks, “In choral 
music has any composer of this century equaled 
or even approached the music of Palestrina, Di 
Lasso, Bach, Handel? Has Wagner, with all his 
genius and the resources at his command, surpassed 
Gluck in his directness, truthfulness, intensity? Has 
Verdi,with his ‘Falstaff,’ driven ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ 
from the stage?” To these questions we are bound 
in sheer fairness to give a negative. 
then, stands as the one great figure in the music 
of the nineteenth century. Schubert, Schumann, 
Wagner, Brahms, Liszt, Tschaikowsky 
and the rest are epigones, despite their individual and 
fascinating gifts. It will not please the Germans to 
know that the most original genius after Beethoven, 


seethoven, 


Berlioz, 


a unique personality, a discoverer and also a seed 
bearer, is Chopin. This Pole did more than write 
pretty nocturnes for the piano; he discovered the 
piano; he turned it into a solo musical instrument. 
Before him it was a servile chamber music instru- 
ment; since his death Liszt and others have tried 
to transform it into an orchestra. Chopin is a com- 
poser of the greatest harmonic originality since 
Bach. <A discoverer, his music will continue to 
bear fruit when nearly all the celebrated names 
among nineteenth century composers have been 
forgotten. And what a raft of them are already 
doomed to oblivion. Schubert will be deathless be- 

Schumann for his songs, 


Wagner for his 


cause of his songs; 
piano pieces and chamber music; 
music dramas; Brahms for his, symphonies; 
Tschaikowsky for his glowing, dramatic, 
Richard Strauss—but we are 
And the rest, 


passionate 
orchestral poems; 
venturing upon dangerous territory. 
where are they? 

So Beethoven, Chopin and Wagner form an oddly 
assorted trinity that will stand for music in the last 
century—a century rich with the names of Darwin, 
the biologist Miiller, Spencer, Scott, Byron, Goethe, 
Tolstoi, Heine, Carlyle, Rodin 
These men were all seed 
is in- 


Balzac, Turgenev, 
and Abraham Lincoln. 
bearers. Emil Paur, in a Herald interview, 
clined to look toward Russia for the future in music, 
and he hopes also for the American school of music. 
But that is in the dim future. America can never 
hope to accomplish anything in the subtle and inti- 
mate art of music until she becomes independent. 
Her rupture with the mother country a century and 
a quarter ago must be followed by just such a 
throwing off of the yoke of artistic servitude. We 
are imitators at present, and while every nation 
must pass through a period of incubation, imitation 
and revolution, we have lingered so long in the 
middle epoch that we may never emerge from it. 
After all, what has been the most striking musical 
event of the past year in New York city? Richard 
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THE MUSICAL 


Strauss’ 
answer, for as much as we may protest against the 
ugliness of the symphony, demur at its tendencies, 
the composition remains in our memory as the 
significant one of the season. To Mr. Paur and the 
Philharmonic Society must be given the credit of 


the production. This symphony has been both 


overpraised and underpraised in Europe. It does 
not carry one away iike the overwhelming “Zara 
thustra” music. ‘here are no themes in “Fin 


Heldenleben” comparable to the Sunrise and Joys 
and Passions of “Zarathustra.” In six sections, and 
with only brief and solemn pauses to divide them, 
Strauss tells in epical tones the psychical adventures 
of his hero—his own soul. We hear the hero’s 
the only long 
breathed phrase in the work; sixteen bars. After 
this decidedly Beethovenian proclamation the hero's 
They are a disagreeable set of 


grandiloquent estimate of himself 


antagonists appear. 
snarling carpers and unbelievers in the genius of 
Strauss. After this screaming wood-wind inter- 
lude the hero’s consort appears, disguised by a 
When she has left the scene 
A free fantasia section 


cynical violin solo. 
the strife begins in earnest. 
of outrageous polyphony and blasphemous har- 
monies follows. It is wonderful, but it is not beauti- 
ful sounding. Enter eight quotations from earlier 
works of Strauss—a piece of justifiable egotism, not 
witness Mozart, Wag- 
Finally the 


without historical precedent 
ner and Schumann in the “Carneval.” 
hero, worn out, but triumphing ever, enjoys Elysian 
peace previous to being rapt to eternal fame, where 
his soul shall twinkle starwise ever more. 

There is little or no thematic development, except 
in the battle scene; and so the work impresses one 
as a gigantic mosaic. But the color, the counter- 
point, horizontal and vertical, the thrilling power— 
are not all these of the giant Strauss? He is, at 
times, a disagreeable music-maker; and he can 
put tints on his canvas that are simply ravish- 
ing. To discuss the Strauss metaphysic were a sad 
Yet no one can help feeling the 
man ; 


and useless task. 
intellectual and emotional strength of this 
even when he has no special musical message to 
convey. “The Life of a Hero,” 

themes and its forty-five minutes of fierce, breathless 
episodes, is both brutal and thrilling. 

The list of local happenings in music for 1900 is 
not a portentous one. We have had the Philhar- 
monic Society, the Boston Symphony, the Pittsburg 
Symphony orchestras, and the summer concerts of 
the Kaltenborn Orchestra. Mr. Paur has an orches- 
tra which bears his name, and Ernest Von Schuch, 
of the Dresden Opera, paid us a visit last spring to 
We were 


with its seventy 


conduct several concerts and the opera. 
not carried away. In chamber music we have heard 
the Dannreuther, Kaltenborn, Hermann 
and the Arnold String Sextet. Leo Schulz also gave 
chamber music concerts, and this winter the Bendix 


3rothers 


Quartet was organized. Among the pianists who 
visited us are the names of Paderewski, De Pach- 
mann, Mark Hambourg, Dohnanyi, Breitner, Ar- 
thur Whiting, Ethel Newcomb, Frieda Siemens, 
Aiulf Hjorvard, W. H. Barber, Albert Lockwood, 
Josef Weiss, Carrefio, Joseffy, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Harold Bauer, Leopold Winkler, Henry Waller, 
Florence Gale and Julian Pascal. 

Alexander Petschnikoff, Fritz Kreisler and Leon- 
ora Jackson played the violin. Henri Marteau re- 
turned in the spring and introduced the Sinding Vio- 
lin Concerto. Elsa Ruegger and Jean Gerardy, Leon- 
tine Gaertner and Flavie Van den Hende, violoncel- 
lists, appeared with success. 
were those of Nordica, Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, 
Van Rooy, Perry Averill, Marie Brema, Mrs. Mor- 
ris Black, Evan Williams, Chas. W. Clark, and 
Gwilym Miles, Earnest Sharpe, Olive Celeste 
Moore and Mrs. Blauvelt—the latter affair really 
a Frank Van der Stucken concert. 

The music new to us was Bach’s B minor Mass, 
sung last spring and fall by the Oratorio Society. 


Among song recitals 


“Ein Heldenleben” is the unavoidable César Franck’s “Les Beatitudes” was given by the 


Liederkranz Society. We also heard Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D minor, Glazounow’s C minor Sym 
phony No. 6.. Van der Stucken’s Symphonic Pro 
logue to “Ratcliffe” was conducted by the composer 
at a Philharmonic concert. Mr. Van der Stucken 
also composed a Symphonic Festival Prologue for 
the Brooklyn Saengerfest. Humperdinck’s Moor 
ish Rhapsody, Rubin Goldmark’s “Hiawatha” over 
ture; Loeffler’s violin concerto, “Nights in the 
Ukraine ;” Siegfried Wagner’s Prelude to “The Bear 
Skinner,” Goldmark’s Scherzo, op. 45; Violin Ca 
price, by Guiraud ; a new piano concerto by Eduard 
Schiitt, new quartets by Borodin and Duvernoy, a 
Terzet by Dvorak, and Tschaikowsky’s sextet, ‘Sou- 
venir de Florence ;” a piano quartet and a ‘cello son 
ata by Richard Strauss, Taniew’s music to “Ores 
tes,” Dohnanyi’s -Piano Concerto and Piano Quin 
by Statkowsky, 
Davidoff’s quintet ; Bruneau’s song cycle, “Chanson 
a Danser ;” Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “In Memo- 
rjam;” Joseph Suk’s new Richard 
Strauss’ piano and voice melodrama, “Enoch Ar 


tet, quartets Taniew, Bylowski; 


symphony ; 


den ;” Pier Tirindelli’s violin concerto; Henry K 


Hadley’s new symphony; Henry Holden Huss’ 
piano concerto; compositions by Louis V. Saar, 
Helen C. Crane, August Walter, Clara A. Korn; 
new comic operas by De Koven, 
others; Goring Thomas’ opera, “Esmeralda ;” Pu- 


Englander and 


“La Bohéme” revival; Dressler’s music to 


“Macbeth ;” Aimé Lachaume’s incidental music to 


cini’s 


Hauptmann’s “The Sunken Bell;” all these and 
much more we heard. Horatio Parker again went 
to England to conduct a new choral composition ; E. 
A. MacDowell wrote a new piano sonata; and a 
young composer in Boston, Converse by name, is 
well spoken of by Mr. Hale. Herr Bundelkund’s 
posthumous symphonic intermezzo, “Der Schat- 
chen,” was played at Odessa by the Bakoun Or- 
chestra, Herr Strelezki conductor. 

The most notable names among the deaths were 
those of Sir Arthur Sullivan, Lamoreux, Del Pu- 
Verdi still 
lives; but Richard Strauss is the one commanding 
figure of the musical world to-day. 
Tosca” was produced in London with mixed suc- 


ente, Sims Reeves and Zdenko Fibich. 
Puccini’s “La 
cess. The Castle Square Opera Company, chang- 
ing its name and ideals, went to the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and by its mediocrity and confusing 
matters generally has given a black eye to opera in 
English from which it will take years to recover. 
We append a complete necrological list for 1900: 

John H. Odell, 

Mrs. Car! Bechstein, 

Von Milde, 

Antoine de Kontski, 

Dominique Ducharme, 

Frank H. King, 7 

Miss Luly Heynsen, 

Mrs. Sherman (Acton Horton), 

Johan Peder Emilius Hartmann, 

David Wallis Reeves, 

Mme 

Lady John Scott Spottiswoode, 

H. C. Wysham, 

Mrs. M. E. 
John Nepomucene Pychowski, 


Herman de Vries, 


Rawson, 
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Sir Arthur Sullivan 

J. Thomas Baldwin, 

Alexander Czeke, 

Dr. Max Abraham 

William Poyntz Sullivan 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) tenor 


MUSICIANS BORN IN JANUARY. 
RANZ PETER SCHUBERT, 


longs at the head of the list of musicians born 


whose name be 


in January, the month of the garnet and good reso 
lutions, was ushered into this mortal existence on 
the last day of this month in the year 1797. He 
died November 19, 1828, at the early age of thirty 
one. The New York Philharmonic Society cele- 
brated the hundredth anniversary of his birth with 
a concert four years ago. 

Daniel Francois Esprit Auber was born January 
29, 1782, and died May 12, 1871, at the ripe age of 
eighty-nine years. Louis Joseph Ferdinand Hé- 
rold and Victor E. Nessler were born January 28, 
the former in the year 1791 and the latter in the 
1841. 1833, and 
Nessler passed away May 28, 1890 


year Hérold died January 19, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, who must be placed 
at the top with Schubert, was born January 27, 


791, aged thirty-five 


1756, and died December 5, 17 


years. January 27 is also the birthday of his Majes- 
ty Emperor William of Germany. Hans Guido von 
Bulow was born January 8, 1830, and died Febru- 
ary 13, 1894 


uary 7, 1812, and died 1871. 


Sigismund Thalberg was born Jan 

One of the great Ital- 

ian composers of the pre-classical period, Giovanni 

Battista Pergolesi, was born in 1710, on January 3, 
April 17, 

Adolf Jensen was born January 12, 


and died 1736, aged only twenty-six 
1837, and died 
January 23, 1879. 

Of the living composers and musicians born in 
January, who have won fame, are Max Bruch, born 
the 6th, in 1838, and 


born the same date, but in the year 1850; Christian 


Franz Xaver Scharwenka, 


Sinding, the Norse composer, born on the 11th, 
1856; 
the 13th of the month, in the year 1842; Jean Bap 


in the year Heinrich Hoffmann, born on 
tiste Faure, January 15, 1830, and Heinrich Vogel, 
also on the 15th, in the year 1845. 

The occult philosophers ever find in genius a live 
subject for their discussions and conclusions, and in 
many of the sessions the influence of zodiacal con 
ditions are insisted upon with first century zeal 
While 


do not succeed in making converts rapidly, there is 


and positiveness. these modern mystics 
enough credulity and superstition left in the world 
to sell their books and pamphlets. According to 
several of these seemingly wise men, the laws of 
astrology have fixed an important change in zodiac- 


This 


change occurs about the 20th of the month, and is 


al influences for each month of the twelve 
what is termed the “Cusp.” Thus individuals born 
m the six first days in the twenties of any month 
partake of two natures, the outgoing and incoming 
“signs,” and the deduction to be made from this 
explanation is that the “native” is “in” for a tough 
time, wrestling with two demons instead of one 
The January combination is not so bad, since it is 
one of “Earth” and “Air,” 
sure, but far easier to conquer than the combination 


hostile elements to be 


of “Fire” and “Water,” elements not only hostile, 
but furiously antagonistic and irreconcilable. The 
“Fire” and “Water” combinations, according to the 
seers, occur in the months of March, July and No- 
vember, beginning always about the 20th of the 
month and continuing until the 26th 

Let us be duly thankful that Mozart and Schu- 
bert, the two greatest composers born in January, 










































or in any month for that, escaped the trying time 
on the “Cusp.” Poor Mozart only escaped it by 
one day, but both he and the wonderful Schubert 
had hardships and trials enough crowded into their 
short lives without having to submit to hidden in- 
fluences of a sinister kind. Both of these gifted 
composers had the sweet, gentle, impressionable na- 
tures which the “seers” ascribe to the zodiacal sign 
“Aquarius” (water bearer), head of the “Air Tri- 
plicity.” 

There is much that is vague and more that is in- 
teresting in the study of the old astrology, but to 
take up the subject and apply it to the great musi- 
cians and its influence upon their lives would re- 
quire months of hard work, and the research would 
in the end fill many volumes. Genius remains a 
mystery. Perhaps some twentieth century philos- 
opher will arise to explain it all to the satisfaction 
of prosaic men. 





THE RETURN OF DE RESZKE. 


EAN DE RESZKE, the greatest tenor alive and 
the last prop of grand opera in this city, re- 
turned to the Metropolitan Opera House stage last 
Monday night. “Lohengrin” was elected as a suit- 
able vehicle in which the Polish artist could again 
win the graces of the American public. Mr. Grau’s 
season has been tottering along for two weeks and 
the engagement of De Reszké was about the wisest 
thing he could have done. No one else draws; no 
one of this large company gathered together from 
the four quarters of the globe can fill a paying house. 
Jean de Reszké is the last ditch of the high salary 
operatic army. What will become of the system 
when he retires—as he must during the next few 
years—is not difficult to say. It will collapse like 
an old building in a wind storm. 

Little wonder, then, that there was a sense of relief 
when Jean de Reszké sang his first few bars. An 
entire establishment, from doortenders to capitalists 
who have invested millions, was at the mercy of this 
singer's throat. If he felt the nervous strain he did 
not show it, for he sang as he always does, inimit- 
ably, nobly. His conception of the Knight of the 
Grail seems so inevitable that no other could be tol- 
erated. The voice itself was used with artistic cau- 
tion, some tempi were taken slower dnd there was 
a conservation of vocal energy until the third act. 
There the tenor put forth all the treasures of his art 
and sang with prodigality of voice, of passion. The 
farewell scene was a wonderful specimen of great, 
serene art; brains, voice, emotion being blended in 
subtle proportions. The cast was the same as usual, 
the house crowded. Why not? Jean de Reszké 
has returned and without him Grau would have to 
shut up shop. 





ONSUL-GENERAL HANAUER at Frank- 
fort writes that in musical instruments, such 

as accordions, violins, guitars, zithers, trumpets, 
clarinets, &c. (not including pianos and organs or 
orchestrions), the exports from Germany to foreign 
countries during the first six months of this year 
amounted to 6,838,000 mark (about $1,750,000) in 
value, and exceeded those shipped abroad in the 
same period of 1899 by 12.7 per cent., says Mr. 
Finck. Of these, England took 16 per cent.; Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, 5.9 per cent.; Russia, 5.7 per cent. ; 
France, 5.2 per cent.; Australia, 3.3 per cent.; Ar- 
gentina, 2.2 per cent.; Brazil, 1.9 per cent., &. A 
German periodical says that an attempt is being 
made to inundate the German market with American 
pianos, as has been done with melodeons, organs and 
bicycles. A prominent maker of pianos who was at 
the Chicago Exhibition predicted this result six 
years ago. The periodical adds that the new Ger- 
man customs tariff should guard against this dan- 


ger. 
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The Operatic Week. 


¢¢[ A BOHEME,” a four act musical comedy, by 

Giacomo Puccini, was given its first hear- 
ing at the Metropolitan Opera House Wednesday 
evening of last week. The cast was competent and 
the production a rich one scenically. Yet, despite 
the excellent work of Mr. Grau’s songbirds, the 
true Italian vivacity was lacking. This opera was 
first heard here at Wallack’s Theatre, May, 1808, 
being sung by the Royal Italian Opera Company. 
The performance by that company was nearer the 
text, in spirit and action, than that of the Grau 
company. It did not contain as good singers, but 
the ensemble was better, and this, too, with the 
hampering accompaniment of one of the worst 
operatic orchestras New York has ever heard. 
Melba is a good Mimi, but her acting does not 


compare with Vicina’s; nor was the Musetta 
of Occhiolini to be mentioned with Monta- 
nari’s. Campanari is really the most capable 


man in the Grau cast, though Cremonini, who 
was the Rodolfo at last Saturday's matinee, 
did very well, singing in tune more than usual. 
Saleza on the first night sang and acted as if 
Tristan were the part, though it must be confessed 
that his voice was really sonorous. Gilibert, Jour- 
net and Dufriche comprised the balance of the 
characters. Mancineili conducted with his old time 
fervor. 

This work of Puccini’s was carefully reviewed in 
Tue Musica Courter on its production. It lacks 
principally on the thematic side—that being Puc- 
cini’s weakness. He is a master, in his way, of 
instrumentation, and a clever combiner of other 
men’s ideas. We hear Wagner, Mascagni, 
Ponchielli and Gounod in the score, and are 
compelled to admire this deft twirler of borrowed 
and metamorphosed phrases. In the death scene 
the composer touches the tragic. The book is a 
patchwork, neither logical nor coherent. But if 
picturesque folly, brightly related, is wished, then 
“La Bohéme” ought to be a success. It drew the 
two best houses of the week. 

Beethoven’s noble “Fidelio” was presented last 
Friday night to a small audience, with Ternina in 
the title role. It is one of the Bohemian singer’s 
most plausible assumptions, one in which she sings 
weil and acts as effectively as her frigid tempera- 
ment allows. She sang her scene in Act I. with 
much refinement of phrasing, and acted with suit- 
able spirit in the prison scene. Dippel was hope- 
lessly overweighted. It is a pity that this chubby- 
faced tenor should ever essay virile parts. His 
voice loses its native sweetness when forced, while 
his personality never suggests the heroic. He does 
very well, but one detects the labored note. 
Bertram was a rigid Pizzaro, and the Rocco of Blass 
calls for commendation. The much talked of and 
over-advertised Fritzi Scheff proved to be a com- 
monplace singer, with a shrewish, hard voice and 
no particular gifts as an actress. However, Mar- 
cellino is not much of a test. Mr. Damrosch raced 
his orchestra through the third “Leonore” over- 
ture, but read the “Fidelio” overture with some 
care for tradition. 

“La Bohéme” was repeated at the matinee, and 
“Romeo and Juliet” was given for the popular 
Saturday night’s performance. For some reason— 
possibly because the English company spoiled the 
public by its cheaper prices—these end of the week 
affairs are really unpopular. Melba and Edouard de 
Reszké did not appear, otherwise the cast was the 
same as at the regular evening presentation of this 
opera. Yet there was only a handful of people 
present. Suzanne Adams was a commonplace 
Juliet, Saleza the Romeo, Plangon the Laurent, 
Journet the Capulet, and Carrie Bridewell a comely 
page. Flon conducted. The Sunday night con- 
cert was too ordinary to merit notice, 


COSIMA ON THE WARPATH. 


HO is O. G. Sonneck? He lately wrote from 
New York to a German monthly, clamoring 
for an index of all articles in all musical periodicals. 
It was to be done by self-sacrificing persons and 
then handed over to a great publishing house. Now 
on his return to the Fatherland he is denouncing the 
“Anti-Bayreuth Unfug,” which now exists on “both 
sides of the ocean.” 

When Wagner died, he says, all the men of Ab- 
dera (the Greek equivalent for Gotham) prophesied 
a sick bed and a speedy end to Bayreuth. Among 
these prophets were those who “had been there” 
when Bayreuth was devised and created, and who 
declare that “Bayreuth is not what it once was.” 
These prophets we all know form a numerous body, 
and unfortunately they now declare that the proph- 
ecy is fulfilled, and that Bayreuth is not what it was. 

Why should they be so wicked, Sonneck asks, and 
render difficult the task of “the heirs, the natural 
protectors of the bequest”? They may be honest 
and well meaning, but Cosima and Siegfried are also 
honest and well meaning. Do not they, like all lau- 
datores temporis acti, become hysterical about their 
recollections and fancy all kinds of things? It would 
be better for the cause of the heirs if these grumblers 
were to shut their mouths; they only lead people 
who have been no nearer to Bayreuth than the road 
from Sylt to Baden Baden, and who regard Bay- 
reuth as a fashionable music Bade, to wag their 
heads and talk of what “has been.” 

Then Herr Sonneck becomes aggressive, as he 
has no defense. He does not attempt to decry the 
shortcomings in every respect of the Bayreuth of to- 
day; he abuses the critics who mention them. These 
critics are star worshippers; they long for footlight 
tenors and Aspasian prime donne. They are not sat- 
isfied with a well-thought out ensemble of these di- 
mensions; they forget that it is easy to be a star of 
the first magnitude in the opera circus, when the 
other singers and the chorus are mere bunglers and 
where tenors and prime donne go as they please. In 
Bayreuth the heirs want the starry firmament, not a 
couple of planets, and these critics who grumble have 
never conceived the idea that weakness in detail is 
more noticeable because the whole is on a higher 
plane. But to expect perfection at Bayreuth is mad- 
ness. Where is perfection? 

Having demolished the critics, Herr Sonneck 
comes down to business considerations. The worst 
enemies of Bayreuth are those who have never been 
at Bayreuth, who have heard all kinds of tales about 
it; who will not go to Bayreuth but want Bayreuth 
to come to them. They even want “Parsifal’”’ to come 
say to the Metropolitan Opera House. “If we have 
got the ‘Ring,’” they cry, “why not ‘Parsifal’” 
Anybody could tell him why. “Parsifal” is cornered 
by the Bayreuth trust. Then Herr Sonneck weeps 
over what might have been, if Richard Wagner had 
not once in life been short of money. “The greatest 
mistake, or rather the great misfortune which our 
fathers and mothers brought on themselves was that 
the ‘Ring’ ever escaped from the Bayreuth Theatre. 
The triumphal march of the ‘Nibelungen’ through 
the world was a reversion from the Master's 
thoughts. Since then Wagner’s ideal has been de- 
graded a thousand times, composers caricature it, 
while the public has lost all sense of artistic propor- 
tion, and has forgot how to respect the will of the 
dead.” 
reuth, we may remind Herr Sonneck, think that the 
will of the dead has been very far from respected by 
the present management. 

What troubles most, we judge from Herr Son- 
neck’s lamentations, the people at Bayreuth is the 
future of “Parsifal.” ‘“Parsifal,” he argues, was 


created for Bayreuth, and Bayreuth alone, and we 
ought to have the decency to respect Wagner's 
wishes. He not only created the work, it belongs to 
him. It was his affair, not ours, what method he 


Some visitors to late performances at Bay-// 
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took for leaving his sublime creation as a legacy to 
mankind, as an artistic “foundation” (stiftung) of 
the noblest kind. If there are laws which, contrary 
to the artist’s views, fling his works into the old 
clothes market, laws which prostitute taste, rever- 
ence, decency and art, it is time to get rid of such 
laws. “Whatever men of business, fashionable la- 
dies, stupid critics may say, no right feeling man 
will maintain that ‘Parsifal’ is more fitting for the 
atmosphere of a great city than the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper to a country fair.” 

We have let Herr Sonneck say his say. Un- 
doubtedly he speaks the thoughts of Bayreuth, and 
his abuse of those who have pointed out the short- 
comings of the late performances at the Festspiel- 
haus, and his implied threats against Munich, Elber- 
feld, &c., show how desperate affairs at Bayreuth 


must be. 





THE PARIS OPERA. 


HE report of M. Berger on the Opéra begins: 
“The year 1899 was not favorable to the opera. 
The balance sheet of December 31 showed a loss of 
192,079 francs for the year; the total loss being 
325,265.74.” 
M. Gailhard’s statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses of the establishment over which he presides 
is as follows: 


MOIS. RECETTES. DEPENSES. 

& <¢ fe. ¢ 

FOOUOE csedacsssvsseeves ues 307.949 23 307.945 00 
ON RR re ern ae 293.045 QI 293.020 92 
OO eee ee 306.547 82 306.524 87 
MEE dre 5c paxdasungeassaeees 348.606 07 348.567 70 
SN scuiws co 02d ve sdedeerieees 366.744 99 366.744 00 
) eres 321.212 90 321.202 56 
NE ccs (uihnncreatiad ete 276.640 48 276.632 75 
| Ee ee renee 262.029 58 273.114 39 
Septembre 315.649 73 316.314 31 
Octobre 336.485 23 349.594 07 
eae Soe 330.307 58 349.412 09 


348.719 93 497.635 21 


Décembre 








3.814.029 45 4.006.708 47 
Excédent des dépenses.......... 192.679 02 
Pestes @mteraetGS ss os ccsdc Seca sek ove 133.576 72 
Pertes au 31 décembre 1899........ 326.255 74 


These figures are taken from Le Monde Musical. 

M. Mangeot then proceeds: “We believe that 
these figures have been considerably raised on the 
sides both of receipts and expenses. We cannot ver- 
ify them, but we will remark that it is strange to see 
that during the first seven months of the year, the 
receipts are almost identical with the expenses, the 
difference never exceeding 50 francs, which is ab- 
solutely improbable. One must know little of busi- 
ness to suppose that for seven consecutive months 
any house turning over more than 300,000 francs 
can make such an accurate balance between debit 
The expenses are fixed fully a year be- 
forehand. It must then have been mere chance that 
for seven months makes the receipts, which vary so 
much at the theatres, attain a figure almost identical 
This seems to us utterly im- 


and credit. 


with the expenses. 
possible. 

“If the statement is false it has no value. If it is 
exact it proves that the receipts were 3,814,029 
francs. As the Opéra gives at most, including free 
performances, 190 performances a year, the average 
receipts would be 21,775 francs the evening. If a 
theatre taking in such a sum every time it opens its 
door, does not make money there must be a terrible 
mess in the management.” 

Some time ago the average expenses, according 
to M. Berger, exceeded 15,000 a performance. Now 
as in the figures by M. Gailhard, the annual subven- 
tion of 800,000 francs, or 4,210 francs a night, are 
included, the skeptical souls who are wondering why 
it is that the opera in Paris loses money, calculate 
that every time it opens its doors it takes in at the 
box office 17,565 francs, and that as the average ex- 
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1,500 a night. 


somewhere about 280,000 francs profit. 


sidizes it? 
©®AaA® 


M. Gailhard explains it easily enough. 
the fault of the railroads. 


France to the Mediterranean resorts, the English 


Germans and Russians do not stop at Paris. The 
nations. 
They have, to the ruin of France, acquired the 
habit of beginning the London season on May 1, 


wicked English do worse than other 


instead of June 15. 
©i® 


This is a nice explanation as far as it goes. But 
it leaves quite unexplained one fact, namely, that 
the Opéra Comique shows between August I, 
1899, and August 1, 1900, a clear profit of over 
How do this house, the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt and the Porte St. Martin manage 
to keep open in spite of trains de grande vitesse 
with wagon-lits inviting foreigners to rush on to 


120,000 francs. 


Monte Carlo in place of sojourning in Paris? 


The simplest answer is that the performances at 
the Opéra are unsatisfactory, that some are excel- 
Mangeot speaks of a 
shameful production of “Faust,” of a performance 
of “Sigurd” with a tenor who had no voice, with a 


lent, others miserable. M. 


prima donna who was a school girl, and of a chorus 
that comes on the stage and sings with their street 
hats on. A late performance of “Salammbo,” he 
adds, would drive all the English, Russians and 
Germans who had the misfortune to hear it to take 
refuge henceforth in Les Folies Bergéres. 

M. Mangeot is, however, going beyond the 
bounds of fair criticism when he asks, “Is it possible 
that the Opéra loses money, while the director 
gains money?” And expresses its thanks to M. 
Gailhard for his readiness to undertake for another 
six years the management of a house which has 
cost him already such annoyance. 

©®A® 


The present house since its opening 
twenty-three years ago has produced forty-one 
operas and twelve ballets, say, half a ballet and one 
and three-quarters of an opera per annum. To the 


credit of the management be it said that of these 


opera 


forty-one operas twenty-three are the work of 
French composers. 


FTER a hearing of the C minor Symphony un- 
der Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s direction at 
Cincinnati, with the Symphony Orchestra of that 
city last Saturday night, and comparing it with the 
performance of the Boston Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Mr. Gericke in Boston at the opening of the 
season, we were impressed with the drastic differ- 
ence, for while Mr. Gericke’s direction was scholarly 
and finished, Mr. Van der Stucken’s was dramatic, 
intense and replete with poetic episodes. Mr. Gericke 
gave a dignified, objective interpretation to the Bee- 
thoven epic; Mr. Van der Stucken had much to say 
and his subjective discourse was eloquent and 
mighty assertive. As between the two Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s revealed so much human sympathy that it 
would necessarily prevail. 

Mr. Gericke has invited Mr. Van der Stucken to 
conduct his own composition, “Ratcliff,” at the 
Boston Symphony concerts in that city on February 
1 and 2, and Mr. Van der Stucken has accepted. 
Mr. Paur was the first conductor in this country to 
invite a composer-conductor to conduct a composi- 


tion of his own, the instance having taken place last 
year, when at Mr. Paur’s request Mr. Van der 
Stucken conducted “Ratcliff” at a Philharmonic con- 


pense will be covered by 16,000, there is a profit of 
Furthermore, as there are 186 per- 
formances during the season, there ought to be 
How then 
explain the deficit that appears in the accounts of 
this house as rendered to the Government that sub- 


It is all 
Now that express trains 
with parlor cars are running from the north of 
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cert. This effective modern work was sent by Mr. 
Van der Stucken to all the prominent conductors of 
America, who, with the single exception of Mr, The- 
odore Thomas, gracefully acknowledged receipt. 
No word was ever received from Mr. Thomas. The 
Chicago post office is so overcrowded with mail mat- 
ter that it is probable that Mr. Thomas has not yet 
received the copy or it may be that his acknowledg 
ment is delayed for the same reason. 





ADEREWSKI killed! Paderewski wounded! 
Paderewski fights a duel with Ladislas Gorski, 
the former husband of Madame Paderewski! All 
these rumors agitated the daily newspapers to such 
an extent last week that Steinway & Sons cabled for 
information and received the following answer last 
Saturday. ‘Paderewski officially denies absurd 
rumor.” Of course. 

Now this story was not mere press agent’s work. 
The Herald thinks that Gorski’s son, who sometimes 
calls himself Paderewski—why we wonder ?—was 
second in a duel at Munich. 
that there was a younger Gorski. 

The simple truth of the matter is that the rumor 
originated in a well-known Jewish club of this city, 
and the man who originated it is a well-known prac- 
tical joker. Paderewski will return to America sea- 
son after next. Tachlass! 


We were not aware 


ONTAGUE CHESTER, the general business 
representative of THe MusicaL Courter in 

Great Britain and Europe, reached England on the 
head- 


steamer New York two weeks ago. His 


quarters are at the Hotel Cecil, London. 


Oratorio Society Presents “ The 
Messiah.” 


ITH every third-rate town and fishing hamlet giving 
“The Messiah” at the Christmas season, nothing 
remains to be said about the Handel oratorio, a work 
sung threadbare generations ago. Following the pro- 
vincial choral bodies, the New York Oratorio presented at 
its Christmas concerts last week performances of “The 
Messiah.” 


indiscriminate and curious as any ever assembled at Car 


Last Wednesday afternoon a large audience, 


negie Hall, heard the familiar oratorio sung, and another 
of the same character witnessed the performance on Thurs 
Handel’s work, which has been characterized 
as a sacred opera, remains the same tuneful, flowing mu- 


day night 


sical story, but a body of singers like the New York Ora 
torio Society, might better devote its energies to something 
else. Having sung the oratorio many times, it was not 
difficult to give a smooth performance, but a number of 
the choruses seemed to lack spontaneity, and the devo- 
tional, jubilant quality, which English choral bodies in- 
fuse into their singing. 

Regarding the soloists, Evan Williams, the tenor, was the 
only one of the quartet whose singing found favor with 
the few musicians in the house. The operatic baritone who 
attempted the bass solos has no voice surely for oratorio 
This man attacked, with Telramund ferocity, the sacred 
airs, and sang throughout the evening with a voice rasping 
and worn to the outer edge. The soprano, with a light 
lyric voice, could not be expected to sing the broad, ma- 
jestic air, “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” and con 
Striking the 
glottis and breaking phrases to take breath were also no- 
The contralto 
sang off the key, and was apparently too nervous to show 
what she could do. 

At the April concert the society will present Dvorak's 
“Requiem Mass.” 


vince any but a shallow and unmusical public 


ticeable faults of this singer's vocal method 


Harmony Musical Society. 


HE Harmony Musical Society, Eugene Bernstein, 
director, gave their annual concert at Terrace Gar 
den New Year’s Eve, December 31, before a large and 
musical audience. Among the artists assisting there were 
E. Bernstein, A. Volpe, Flavie Van den Hende, the noted 
‘cellist; Miss Marcell and Miss Elizabeth Mandelkern, a 
talented young pianist, pupil of A. Bernstein. The youth- 
ful pianist, Miss E. Mandelkern, possesses talents of a 
very high order. Mendelssohn's “Rondo Capriccioso” 
afforded her an opportunity for the display of executive 
ability quite uncommon, 





































A Little Song. 


There's a swalluw flying to Venice, 
And sick for a sight of the sea. 

O, wayfarer! O. swallow! 

Fly light and low; I would follow 
To the dim, blue isles of Venice, 
And the blue, dim sight of the sea. 


I am sick for the strange, new faces— 
For the flags and the ships and the sea; 
For the new, scrange life and the singing; 
For the boatman’s cry and the ringing 

Of bells in the windy places, 

And the windy foam on the sea. 


O, swallow, flying to Venice, 
And eager for the sight of the sea! 
O, wayfarer! O, swallow! 
Fly light and low; I will follow 
To the dim, blue isles of Venice, 
And the blue, dim sight of the sea. 
Vance THOMPSON. 


Balzac as Music Critic. 


Wate I think that George Moore’s compara- 

tive estimate of Shakespeare and Balzac is a 
trifle more Hibernian than critical, yet there can 
be no denial made to the assertion that Balzac 
stands next to Shakespeare—if not exactly on his 
level—in his astonishing fecundity of imagination. 
“A monstrous debauch of the imagination,’ Mr. 
Henley calls the Human Comedy; but surely no 
more debauch than the Plays. All abnormal pro- 
ductivity of the intellect gives this impression. 
Look at Rabelais, look at Walt Whitman. There 
are over 2,000 figures in the Human Comedy, all 
clearly characterized, no two alike; and every man 
and woman in the work you might meet in a day’s 
stroll about Paris. 

Monstrous, yes; but so is Beethoven, so is 
Michael Angelo monstrous. All genius has some- 
thing monstrous in it—something of what Nietzsche 
so happily called the superhuman. 

©Aa® 

To redeem a promise I made you some months 
ago I re-read Balzac’s “Gambara” and “Massimilla 
Doni”—what genius he had for selecting names 
which outwardly and inwardly fitted his characters! 
After the former I felt almost tempted into echoing 
Mr. Moore’s extravagant assertion. Balzac is in- 
deed a magician and not a novelist. What puts him 
apart from other novelists, even his technical supe- 
rior like Flaubert, is his faculty of vision. He is a 
Seer, not a novelist. Any theme he touched, 
whether usury or music, abnormal erotics or patri- 
otism, he vivified with his prophetic imagination. 
He saw his theme concretely; he saw its origins, its 
roots in the dead past; and plunging his eyes into 
the future he saw its ghost, its spiritual aura, its 
ultimate evolution. Such a man as Balzac might 
have been a second Bonaparte, a second Spencer. 
He had science, and he had imagination; and he 
preferred to be the social historian of the nineteenth 
century, the greatest novelist that ever lived, and a 
profound philosopher besides. All modern novel- 
ists nest in his books, draw nourishment from them, 
suck in their very souls from his vast fund of spiri- 
tuality. The difference between such a giant as 
Balzac and such a novelist as Thackeray is that the 
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latter draws delightful and artistic pictures of man- 
ners; but never turns a soul inside out for us. The 
best way to describe Balzac is to enumerate the neg- 
atives of his contemporaries and successors. All 
they lacked and lack he had in such amazing pro- 
digality that comparison is not only impossible, it 
is brutal. 
©a® 

Balzac and music! Balzac and women! Balzac 
and money! Balzac and politics! Or, Balzac and 
any subject. The encyclopedic knowledge, almost 
divine sympathy and torrential powers of expres- 
sion—do they not all fairly drench every line the 
man wrote? He could analyze the art of painting 
and foresee its future affinities for impressionism— 
read “The Unknown Masterpiece”—just as in 
“Gambara” he divined Berlioz, Wagner and Richard 
Strauss. I am quite sure that Wagner read Balzac, 
and, of course, Berlioz was his friend. ‘“‘Gambara” 
was finished June, 1837, and there are things in it 
that could only have been written about Berlioz. 
The key to the book, however, is passion, not any 
particular personality. Balzac always searched for 
the master passion in men and women’s lives. 
Given the clue-note, he developed the theme into 
symphonic proportions. It is Andrea’s love of in- 
trigue that leads him to follow the beautiful Mari- 
anni, wife of the composer Gambara—a fantastic 
creation worthy of Hoffmann. He is an Italian in 
Paris, who wrote a mass for the anniversary of Bee- 
thoven’s death, and also an opera “Mahomet.” But 
that opera! Has such a score ever been dreamed of 
by anyone except Richard Strauss? Gambara is a 
poor man, looked upon as a lunatic, living at an 
Italian cook shop kept by Giardini—the latter one 
of Balzac’s most delightful discoveries. Born at 
Cremona, Gambara studied music in its entirety, 
especially orchestration. To him music was a 
science and an art—fancy writers of fiction going 
into the philosophy of music seventy-five years ago! 
—to him tones were definite ideas, not merely vi- 
brations that agitate nervous centres. Music alone 
has the power of restoring us to ourselves; while 
other arts give us defined pleasures. “Mahomet” is a 
trilogy, the libretto by Gambara himself—mark this 
familiar detail. It contained “The Martyrs, Ma- 
homet and Jerusalem Delivered”—the God of the 
West, the God of the East, and the struggles of re- 
ligions around a tomb. In this immense frame, 
philosophy, patriotism, racial antagonisms, love, 
the magic of ancient Sabianism and Oriental poetry 
of the Jewish—culminating in the Arabian—are all 
displayed. As Gambara says, “Ah! to be a great 
musician, it is necessary also to be very learned. 
Without knowledge, no local color, no ideas in the 
music.” This irresistibly reminds one of a phrase 
from Wagner’s notebook. 

But let Gambara himself tell us of his master- 
work: “The first act offers Mahomet, whom his 
uncle has placed with Khadijah, a rich widow, as 
factor; he is amorous and ambitious; driven out of 
Mecca, he takes flight to Medina, and dates his era 
from his flight—The Hegira. The second act 
shows Mahomet as prophet, and founding a relig- 
ious war. The third presents Mahomet disgusted 
with everything, having exhausted life, and conceal- 
ing the secret of his death in order to become a 
deity—last effort of human pride. You will judge 
of my manner of expressing by sounds a great fact 
which poetry could only render imperfectly by 
words.” Gambara then sits down to the piano—a 
Richard Strauss in embryo. 

“The whole opera rests upon a bass as upon a 
rich territory. Mahomet must have had a majestic 
bass voice, and his first wife had necessarily a con- 
tralto voice. Khadijah was aging, she was twenty 
years old. Attention! here is the overture! It be- 
gins—C major—with an andante, three-four time. 
Do you hear the melancholy of the ambitious one 
whom love does not satisfy? Through his com- 
plainings, by a transition to the relative tone—E 





flat, allegro, common time—are heard the cries of 
the amorous epileptic, his fury and some warlike 
motives, for the all-powerful sabre of the califs be- 
gins to gleam before his eyes. The beauties of the 
matchless woman give him the sentiment of that 
plurality of love which strikes us so much in ‘Don 
Giovanni.’ Hearing this motive do you not catch a 
glimpse of the paradise of Mahomet? But here— 
A flat major, six-eight—is a cantabile expanding 
the soul most rebellious to music: Khadijah has 
understood Mahomet! Khadijah announces to the 
people the interviews of the prophet with the angel 
Gabriel—maestoso sostenuto in F minor. The 
magistrates, the priests, the power and the religion, 
that feel themselves attacked by the innovator, as 
Socrates and Jesus Christ attacked expiring and 
outworn powers and religions, are pursuing Ma- 
homet, and are driving him from Mecca--stretto in C 
major. Arrives my fine dominant G, common time 
—Arabia listens to her prophet, the horsemen ar- 
rive—G major, E flat, B flat, G minor, always com- 
mon time. The avalanche of men increases! The 
false prophet has commenced upon a colony what 
he is about to do throughout the world—G, G. He 
promises the Arabs universal domination; he is be- 
lieved because he is inspired. The crescendo be- 
gins by the same dominant. Here are some flour- 
ishes—in C major—of the brass instruments, laid 
upon the harmonies, which separate and advance 
into the light to express the first triumphs. Medina is 
conquered for the prophet, and they march upon 
Mecca—outburst in C major. The powers of the 
orchestra develop like a conflagration, every in- 
strument speaks, here are torrents of harmony. 
Suddenly the tutti is interrupted by a graceful mo- 
tive—a minor third. Listen to the last cantilena 
of devoted love! The woman who has sustained 
the great man dies, concealing from him her despair, 
she dies in the triumph of him in whom love has 
become too vast to remain with a woman, she adores 
him sufficiently to sacrifice herself to the greatness 
which kills her! What fire of love! Here is the 
desert which invades the world—the C major re- 
sumes. The forces of the orchestra return and re- 
unite in a terrible fifth part of the fundamental bass 
which expires; Mahomet grows weary, he has ex- 
hausted all. Behold him who wished to die a God. 
Arabia adores him and prays, we fall back upon my 
first theme of melancholy—in C minor—at the rise 
of the curtain. Do you not find in this music, quick, 
opposed, capricious, melancholy and always great, 
the expression of the life of an epileptic, mad with 
pleasure, neither able to read nor write, making of 
each of his faults a step for the footstool of his 
greatness, turning his faults and his misfortunes 
into triumps? Have you not had the idea of his se- 
ductive power over a greedy and amorous people, 
in this overture, a specimen of the opera?” 

It must be confessed that all this has the ring of 
an analytical program to some new fangled and 
heretical symphonic poem; except that the musical 
references are rather vague, bald and not sufficient- 
ly explicit. Gambara proceeds: 

“You have seen the peristyle, now we enter the 
palace. The opera begins. Act First—Mahomet, 
alone, on the front of the stage, begins an air—F 
natural, common time—interrupted by a chorus of 
camel drivers who are near a well at the back of the 
stage—they create a clash of rhythms—twelve- 
eight. What majestic woe! It will touch the gid- 
diest women. Is it not the melody of genius re- 
strained? His wife arrives—A minor, What a 
magnificent duet! In this piece I express how 
Mahomet has the will, how his wife has the in- 
telligence. Khadijah therein declares that she is 
about to devote herself to a work which will de- 
prive her of the love of her young husband. Ma- 
homet desires to conquer the world, his wife has 
divined it; she has seconded him by persuading 
the people of Mecca that her husband’s epileptic 
attacks are the consequence of his intercourse 
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with the angels. Chorus of Mahomet’s first dis- 
ciples, who come to promise him their aid—C 
sharp minor sotto voce. Mahomet leaves to visit 
the Angel Gabriel—recitative in F major. His 
wife encourages the chorus—air interrupted by 
the accompaniments of the chorus. Bursts of 
voices sustain the grand and majestic singing of 
Khadijah—A major. Abdallah, the father of 
Ayesha, the only maiden whom Mahomet has 
found a virgin, and whose name for this reason the 
prophet ‘changed to that of Abu-Bekr—Father of 
the Virgin—advances with Ayesha and separates 
from the chorus—-by- phrases which govern the rest 
of the voice, and sustain the air of Khadijah by 
joining with it in counterpoint. Omar, father of 
Hafsa, another maid whom Mahomet is to possess, 
imitates the example of Abu-Bekr, and comes 
with his daughter to form a quintet. The virgin 
Ayesha is a first soprano. Hafsa sings the second 
soprano. Abu-Bekr is a bass, Omar is a baritone. 
Mahomet reappears inspired. He sings his first 
bravura, which commences the finale—E major; 
he promises the empire of the world to his 
first believers. The prophet perceives the two 
maidens, and by a sweet transition—from B major 
to G major—he addresses to them amorous 
phrases. Ali, cousin of Mahomet, and Khaled, 
his greatest general, two tenors, arrive and an- 
nounce the persecution; the magistrates, the sol- 
diers, the lords, have proscribed the prophet- 

recitative. Mahomet cries out in an invocation— 
in C—that the Angel Gabriel is with him, and points 
to a pigeon that is flying away. The chorus of be- 
lievers replies by accents of devotion in modulation 
—B major. The soldiers, the magistrates, the great, 
arrive—tempo di marcia; common time in B major 
Struggle between the two choruses—stretta in E 
major. 
sevenths descending—yields to the storm and takes 


Mahomet—by a succession of diminished 


flight. The dark and gloomy color of this finale is 
varied by the motives of the three women who pre- 
dict to Mahomet his triumph, and whose phrases 
will be found developed in the third act, in the scene 
where Mahomet tastes the delights of his grandeur.” 

Note that very modern mention—we think it is 
modern; but it is not—of the development later of 
the three women’s themes. Does it not forestall 
Wagner’s Ring? Or, did not Balzac really find 
the entire idea in E. T. W. Hoffmann’s “Kater 
Murr?” Is not Kapellmeister Kreisler the first of 
his line? But let us continue this fascinating scena- 
rio. How I wonder what the harmonies barely out- 
lined really were. We shall see: 

“Second Act—Behold the established religion! 
The Arabs guard the tent of their prophet, who 
consults God—chorus in A minor—Mahomet ap- 
pears—prayer in F. What brilliant and majestic 
harmony lies beneath this chant, in which I have, 
perhaps, enlarged the boundaries of melody! Was it 
not a necessity to express the wonders of this great 
movement of men, which has created a music, an 
architecture, a poetry, a costume and manners”— 
Wagner’s artistic synthesis again. “On hearing it, 
you walk beneath the arcades of the Généralifé, be- 
neath the sculptured vaults of the Alhambra. The 
embellishments of the air depict the delicious 
Moorish architecture”—here is a new inversion of 
Goethe’s and Stendhal’s idea, architecture being 
frozen music—“and the poetry of that gallant and 
warlike religion which was to oppose the warlike 
and gallant chivalry of the Christians. Some of the 
brass instruments in the orchestra awake and pro- 
claim the first triumphs—by a broken cadence. 
The Arabs adore the prophet—E flat major. Ar- 
rival of Khaled, of Amrou, and Ali—with a tempo 


di marcia. The armies of the believers have cap 
tured cities, and reduced the three Arabias! What 
pompous recitative! Mahomet rewards his gener 
als by giving them his daughters. 

“Here there is one of those ignoble ballets which 
cut the thread of the finest musical tragedies! But 
Mahomet—B minor—elevates the opera by his 
grand prophecy, which commences in that poor 
Monsieur de Voltaire with this verse: 

The time of Arabia has, at last, arrived 

“It is interrupted by the chorus of triumphant 
Arabs—twelve-eight accelerated. The clarions, the 
brass instruments, reappear with the tribes, which 
arrive in multitudes. General festivity, in which all 
the voices in succession join, during which Maho 
met proclaims his polygamy. In the midst of this 
glory, the wife who has served Mahomet so well 
separates herself by a magnificent air—B major 
‘And I,’ said she, ‘I, should I, then be no longer 
loved?’ ‘We must separate; thou art a woman and 
I am a prophet; I can have slaves, but no more 
equals.’ Listen to this duet—G sharp minor 
What anguish! The wife comprehends the great 
ness which she has raised with her hands, she loves 
Mahomet sufficiently to sacrifice herself for his 
glory; she adores him as a god, without judging 
him and without a murmur. Poor wife! the first 
dupe and the first victim! What a theme for a 
finale—B major—this grief worked in colors so 
dark at the background of those acclamatory 


choruses, and married to the accents of Mahomet 


abandoning his wife as a useless instrument, yet let 
ting it be seen that he will never forget her! What 
triumphant illuminations! What rockets of joyful 
and brilliant song burst from the two young voices 
—first and second soprano—of Ayesha nd Hafsa, 
supported by Ali and his wife, by Omar and Abu 
Bekr! Weep! rejoice! Triumph and tears! This 
is life!” 

At this dithyrambic juncture Gambara is over 
come. His listeners are paralyzed with astonishment 
and terror—for the old man appears to them mad 
So he is—like all great composers. And now to 
the conclusion, to the short third act. 

“Third Act—Andantino solo—Mahomet unhappy, 
in his seraglio, surrounded by women. Quartet of 
houris—in A major. What pomp! What songs 
~ happy nightingales! Modulations—IF sharp 


minor. The theme is represented—upon the dom- 
inant E to return to A major. The pleasures are 
grouped, and assume form, in order to produce a 
contrast to the gloomy finale of the first act. After 
the dance Mahomet rises and sings a great bravura 
air—F minor—regretting the unique and devoted 
love of his first wife, confessing himself vanquished 
by polygamy. Never had musician a like theme. 
The orchestra and the chorus of women express the 
joys of the houris, while Mahomet returns to the 
melancholy which opens the opera. Where is Bee- 
thoven, that I may be well understood in this pro 
digious return of the whole opera on itself? How 
Beethoven in this 
But his 


all is supported upon the bass! 
very way constructed his Symphony in C. 
heroic movement is purely instrumental, while here 
my heroic movement is supported by a sextet of the 
finest human voices and by a chorus of the believ 
ers, who watch at the Door of the holy house. | 
have all the riches of harmony and melody, an 
orchestra and voices. Hear the expression of all 
human existences, rich or poor; the struggle, the 
triumph and the weariness! Ali arrives, the Koran 
triumphs on all points—duet in D minor. Mahomet 
confides in his two fathers-in-law; he is wearied of 
everything, he wishes to abdicate the power and die 
unknown to consolidate his work. Magnificent sex- 
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tet—B flat major. He pronounces his adieus—solo 
in F. His two fathers-in-law constituted his vicars 
—califs—call the people. Grand triumphal march 
General prayer of the Arabs on their knees befor¢ 
the holy house—Casba—whence the pigeon takes 
flight—same key. The prayer made by sixty 
voices and led by women—in B flat—crowns this 
gigantic work in which the life of nations and of 
man is expressed. You have had all emotions, 
human and divine.” 

Now while there seems to be far too much pray- 
ing in this drama of soul and action, it is not such a 
farrago as it appears at first reading. I imagine 
that Balzac knew little of the technics of music; yet 
he divined matters with astonishing perspicacity 
His characterization of the megalomaniacal Ma 
homet, and his epileptic grandeurs would do as a 
portrait of most founders of new religions. Balzac 
had Voltaire to draw upon; but he makes the epi 
lepsy a big motive in Mahomet’s life—as it is in the 
lives of the majority of religious geniuses and fa 
natics, from Buddha to the newest faith curing 
healer from Kansas 

And how was this extraordinary music and libret- 
to received by Gambara’s wife, her admirer and the 
Italian cook? ‘There was not the appearance of a 
poetical or musical idea m the stunning cacophony 
which smote the ears: the principles of harmony, 
the first rules of composition, were totally foreign 
to this shapeless creation Instead of music, 
learnedly connected, which Gambara described, his 
fingers produced a succession of fifths, sevenths, 
octaves, major thirds and steps from fourth without 
sixth to the bass, a combination of discordant 
sounds thrown at hazard which seemed to combine 
to torture the least delicate ear.” 1 am_ positive 
nevertheless that it must have been great, wonder- 
ful, new music. 

As the strange discords “howled beneath his 
fingers” Gambara, we are told, almost fainted with 
intoxicating joy Furthermore he had a raucous 
voice—the true voice of a composer “He stamped, 
panted, yelled; his fingers equaled in rapidity the 
forked head of a serpent; finally, at the last howl of 
the piano, he threw himself backward, and let his 
head fall upon the back of his armchair.” 

Poor Gambara! poor Kapellmeister Kreisler! And 
how much it all sounds like the early stories told of 
Richard Wagner trying to express on the treble 
keyboard his gigantic dreams, his tonal epics; and 
for such nice supercilious men and critics as Men- 
delssohn, Hiller, Meyerbeer, Berlior and Schumann! 

[To be continued.] 


Willis E. Bacheller of The Quartet. 


HIS tenor singer has been very busy of late, as may 

be seen by the following 
remple, two services; First Presbyterian Church, two 
services; special service, Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church; special service, Calvary M. E. Church, Harlem; 
“Messiah,” Brooklyn; “Messiah,” Boston. Here are a few 


press notices concerning his Brooklyn “Messiah”: 


Willis E. Bacheller, tenor, is an agreeable and conscientious 
singer “He that Dwelleth in Heaven” was delivered with such 
spirit as to create a stir among the audience Br klyn Eagle 


Mr. Bacheller’s voice is clear and even in compass, and is decid 


edly pleasing, proving equal to the demands made upon it The 
singer gave evidence of careful study, his method conforming 
accepted artistic standards. His distinct enunciation was noteworthy 


Brooklyn Times 


Willis I Bacheller, the tenor, sang throughout with much and 
delicate expression. In his final arias and recitatives his voice ex 
panded to grateful proportions.-Brooklyn Citizen 


Mr. Bacheller is an earnest, conscientious gentleman, and the pos 
sessor of a clear, sweet voice of excellent range.—Standard- Union 


Mr. Bacheller had much success in Boston last Tues 
day, when he sang with the Handel and Haydn Society in 
“The Messiah.” 


Semi-Annual Entrance Examinations: 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, CONTRABASS, HARP and all other ORCHESTRAL IN- 
STRUMENTS—December 26 (Wednesday), 104 mw. to12M., and 2to4p, m. 


SINGING—December 27 (Thursday), 10 to 12 m., 2to4 Pp. m., and 8 to 10 P. m. 


PIANO anp ORGAN—December 28 (Friday) 10 to 12 m., 2 to 4p. m. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


Admissivn Daily. 
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616 Twelfth Street. N. W., t 
Wasninoton, December 20 1909. { 


The Trials of a Music Critic. 


© start off with, a music critic should be above 
all personal influences. In judging a per- 
formance he should consider the music alone 
and the manner in which it is played. He 

must judge friends and enemies alike, and write down for 

publication his honest impressions of all concerts. 

Let me emphasize this terrible requirement, and sub- 
divide it into its many separate headings and phases, for 
there is enough material in connection with this one re- 
quirement to fill a book. Just consider for a moment: 
First, the critic must be impartial. Second, he must tell 
the truth. 

Put yourself in the critic’s place, and ask yourself the 
question whether, being human, you would be able to 
if judge all performances with strict impartiality, and with- 
out the intrusion of any personal motive. If critics could 
live on a desert island in a strong stone fortress, sur- 
mounted by large guns and barricaded in the approved 
manner of modern warfare, and if these critics could be 
gagged and blindfolded and brought to all concerts in a 
close boat, rowed by a deaf and dumb lunatic who had 
been born blind, the personal element might be somewhat 
eliminated. 

As it is now, you are obliged to criticise the people 
i whom you will meet on the street next day, and who will 
perhaps invite you to dinner. You must put down in cold 
black and white over your signature your opinion of the 
singing of the young woman, whose adoring relatives in 
the lower box sit staring at you during the performance to 
note your every movement and facial expression. You are 
unwillingly compelled to listen to the man who has told 
you the day before that the paper you write for is not 
worth reading, with the consciousness that if you disap- 
prove of his playing he will tell his friends that you wrote 
the criticism out of personal spite. You are fully con- 
scious that every time you have the courage to say an 
unpleasant thing about anyone there is one more enemy 
added to your already long list of adversaries, and each 
one of these enemies will probably wreak vengeance on 
your defenseless head in one way or another. 

Think of being compelled to pass judgment on a man 
who has a large family to support! Is it right to injure 
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his reputation, should he be a poor performer, by telling been given by Henry Xander, the musical director. The 
the truth about him, or should you hypocritically praise club numbers were Meyer-Olbersleben’s ‘‘Geloebnis,” 
his work, and thus deceive the suffering public? How will Handwerg’s ‘Serenade, Frank Rebstock singing the 
you be able to criticise the man who has just presented you baritone solo; Mr. Xander’s ‘Leibergruesse,’ and 
with a 25 cent perfecto, and would you have the courage Spielter’s ‘Im Lager der Baueren.’ This was the first 
to dissect the \ocal panegyrics of a woman if her husband time that Mr. Xander had appeared as a composer, and 
was larger and more muscular than yourself? his setting of Dr. Strack’s poem was melodious and 

Here are a few of the problems which confront the con- musicianly. The number was heartily applauded and the 
scientious music critic, especially if he lives in a small place talented director was presented with a massive bunch of 
where he is fairly well known. Of course, the musical pub- roses. 
lic is always glad to read and enjoy the adverse criticism “The soloists were all from New York, and included 
of a player or singer, and among the musical profession Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano; Miss Margaret Stilwell, 
there is more joy over one brother who falls under the pianist, and Max Bendix, violinist.” 
wheels of the critic’s chariot than over ninety-and-nine just “Max Bendix was easily the star performer, and proved 
persons who need no roast. But although a professional himself a violinist of unusual ability. He played with a 
may consider the flattening out of his brother musician as_ technic that was well nigh perfect, and with an artistic 
interesting reading, you just try a little satire on himself, sense that commanded the whole attention of his hearers. 
when, presto! he will accuse you of all sorts of ignoble mo- “His work aroused positive enthusiasm, and he was 
tives. Your opinion was prejudiced. There is some deep obliged to return again and again. The whole program 
mystery about your hostile attitude toward him—some hid- was enjoyable and reflected credit upon Mr. Xander’s 
den reason for your “malicious attack.” He then does judgment, who, by the way, besides directing the bund, 
the “I-don't-want-to-play-in-your-yard” act, boycotts your played the accompaniments to the soloists with great dis- 
paper, calls you out in the hall to express his views of you cretion and sympathetic effect. Erich F. Rath effectively 
when next he sees you at a concert, and cuts you when he accompanied the Saengerbund.” 
meets you on the street. 

Now, this is what happens when a critic has the courage @sae 
to write the truth. When he does not write the truth, and 
tries to varnish over the faults and deficiencies of a per- about the copyrighting of his new book entitled ‘“‘Philoso- 
formance, then the public rises in its wrath and complains phy of Musical Interpretation.” He talked enthusiastically 
because he does not do the flailing which the public itself about his plans for the future as he has become convinced 
would be afraid to do. It is as if the critic stood helplessly after much elaborate research that the ideas he has set 
between the public and the musician who performs before forth in his work are not to be found collected in any 
that public, and the public, leveling its revolver at his head, volume elsewhere. He claims that a student, by carefully 
shouted “Tell the truth or we will shoot,” and the per- following his laws as stated in this text book, can learn 
former on his other side leveling another revolver at the as much about musical interpretation in one year as it 
other side of his head, shouting “Suppress the truth or I now takes him ten years to learn. He will have the book 
will shoot.” printed in several different languages—and more of this 

Is it not a trying ordeal? Pause here, all who read, and later. 
let tears of compassion bedew your sympathetic faces. ®A® 
Imagine the sufferings of a highly conscientious and sen- 
sitive critic. An object of suspicion to both performer and 
musical public afraid to become a friend to anyone lest 


Gerard-Thiers was in town during the week to see 


The performance of “The Messiah,” by the Choral So- 
ciety again this year, was in every respect a commendable 
: , P ete one. The soloists were Mrs. Caroline Shepard, Miss Mar- 
it shall soon be his duty to write an unfavorable criticism caret Hall, Julian Walker and Dr. Ion Jackson. The 
of that friend, afraid of his enemies lest they accuse him 
of satisfying his personal spite when his remarks are not 
laudatory, and cognizant of the fact that musical per- 
formers will never consider themselves too highly flat- 
tered when praise is bestowed, but will resent all truthful 
criticism which is not flattering, the music critic must 
sink his ignoble head and try to creep out of existence, 
or return to his lonely castle on the desert isle far away. 

“Ye who have tears, prepare to shed them now.” 


chorus did excellent work, and the accompaniments as 
played by John Porter Lawrence were exceptionally fine. ° 
In connection with “The Messiah,” it has always oc- 
curred to me that sensitive people must feel annoyed at 
the erroneous shifting of the accent in the words “He 
is the King of Glory,” made necessary by the music 
The chorus asks the question, “Who is this King of 
Glory?” and the accent should occur on the second word. 
which it does, as “is” comes on the first beat in the 
®A® measure, but it could be further accented by a rising 


The Saengerbund concert of December 2 is considered ‘terval in the music. The question is answered thus: “He 


by many to have been one of the finest concerts in 
the history of the society. The Evening Star printed the 
following account of it: ©®a® 

“The Washington Saengerbund gave its first public 
concert this season last night at the New National Theatre, 
and the house was filled with an audience that was repre- 
sentative not only of the German element, but of the best 
musical culture of the District. The bund itself sang in 
good form aud demonstrated that careful rehearsals had 


is the King of Glory.” But the chorus is obliged to sing 
it “He is the King of Glory,” which makes no sense at all. 


The Georgetown Orchestra is preparing for its second 
concert, under the direction of Joseph Kaspar. The soloist 
will be his brother, Anton Kaspar. 


©A® 


The second of William E. Green's violin recitals will 
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occur on February 15, when he will be assisted by Clifford 
Alexander Wiley, the baritone. 
©®A® 
The lecture-recital by Platon G. Brounoff, the second of 
the series of concerts presented by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Lent, has been postponed on account of illness. 
G®AaA® 
“The Elements of Violin Playing,” by Heinrich Klingen- 
feld, is an attractive work which has been received, and 
RERENICE THOMPSON. 


will be reviewed later 





Violinist Ida Branth in Brooklyn. 


ISS BRANTH was one of the artists at a recent 
Brooklyn Institute concert, and pleased greatly, as 
may be seen from the following from the Daily Standard- 
Union: “Miss Branth is a young woman who plays the 
violin gracefully, with good technic, ease of execution, 
clearness of tone and style. She is quiet in manner, and 
plays with perfect assurance, and all her numbers were 
much liked.” 
She is the soloist at the two Aeolian recitals on Jan- 
uary 2 and 4, the first in New York, the latter in Brooklyn. 








Other engagements are pending. 


Reception for Trebelli. 

UGENE A. BERNSTEIN, the pianist, gave a recep- 
tion last Friday evening at his studio, 160 East 
Seventieth street, in honor of Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, 
the soprano. The musical program was contributed by 
the host, the guest of honor; Arnold Volpe, the violinist; 
Miss Elizabeth Mandelkern, a pupil of Bernstein, and 
Massimi, a tenor singer. After the music a collation was 

served. About 130 guests attended. 





Mrs. Weakley’s Western Success, 


Mrs. Weakley has enjoyed the best instruction of famous teach- 
ers abroad, which is shown most beautifully in her singing. Her 
first number, “Open Thy Lattice,”” was given with harp accom- 
paniment and was a fine number. The aria, ““Nobil Signor” (‘Les 
Huguenots”), by Meyerbeer, richly deserved the enthusiastic recall 
The little encore number was very acceptable. A group, consisting 
of “The Sands o’ Dee,” by Clay; “‘Husheen,” by Needham, and “A 
Lesson with a Fan,” by D’Hardelot, could not have been better 
chosen. “Husheen” gave the artist a fine opportunity to display the 
wonderful pianissimo tones for which she is so noted. “When Love 
Is Kind” was substituted for “The Serenade,” by Nevin, with “Be- 
loved, It Is Morn,” which made a beautiful number.—Sioux City 
Journal, November 18, 1900. 





The singing of Mrs. Weakley on Thursday evening is something 
to dream of for many a day. It is not often that one hears such 
an entirely satisfactory voice. Her tones are remarkably sweet and 


she sings with great dramatic power and enunciates perfectly.— 
Omaha World-Herald. 





Mrs. Weakley’s work was of an unusually high order, and after the 
first number the audience was captive to her glorious voice. She 
possesses a contralto voice of great range and power. Her method 
is of the highest order, and her tones are clear and vibrant, without 
a suspicion of that awful tremolo so much affected by singers of 
little cultivation, worse still, faulty instruction Denison Dispatch, 


November 22, 1900 





HE first of Miss Abbott's forthcoming series 


| I of concerts will take place in the Montreal 
{ Art Gallery on January 23, when the Kalten- 


born String Quartet, of New York, will be 
the chief attraction. 

The board of directors of the Ontario Ladies’ College 
and Conservatory of Music, Whitby, Canada, has been 
elected as follows: Hon. Senator Cox, honorary president; 
Hon. Charles Drury, president; Rev. E. H. Dewart, 
D.D., first vice-president; L. T. Barclay, second 
vice-president; John Rice, secretary-treasurer; Judge 
Smith, Dr. Adams, R. C. Hamilton, Warring Ken 
nedy, R. a Score, Wm. Ross, Geo. Ross, J. S. 
Barnard, H. Wilcox, J. L. Smith, Dr. Potts, Dr. Briggs, 
Dr. Henderson, Dr. German, Dr. Tovell and Dr. J. J. 
Hare. 

“Leo, the Royal Cadet,” was heard in Toronto on De- 
cember 19. This cantata is described as “a skit on the 
cadets of Kingston Military College, in the course of 
which they are represented as not over-blessed with 
brains, but strong in heroism.” 

Soloists at a Christmas concert in Hamilton on Decem- 
ber 27 were Mrs. Frank Mackelcan, contralto, and Ernest 
Theodore Martin, tenor. C. Percival.Garratt directed. 

Miss Mabel Virtue, G. B. Dubois, Mr. De Seve and Jo- 
seph Saucier appeared at the Sunday concerts in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Montreal, on December 23 

On the evening of December 22 H. O’Connor Buden, 
organist of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Quebec, was 
presented by the congregation with a purse of gold. 

Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P., who has been lec- 
turing in Canada, was entertained in Toronto by E. B 
Osler, M.P., and Stewart Houston, director of Massey 
Music Hall. 

At a recent meeting of the Club Letellier, Jean Prevost, 
M.L.A., for Terrebonne, is reported to have declared in 
favor of the awarding of a $300 prize for the best Cana- 
dian drama, and a similar amount for the best Canadian 
comedy. 

Miss Marie Terrouse, a talented young Montreal so- 
prano, sang Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” in the Chapel of the 
Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament in the Canadian me- 
tropolis on Christmas Day. 

This year, as formerly, imposing Christmas music was 
heard in all of Montreal’s leading churches 

Under the direction of W. T. Mullins special musical 


services were held in St. Mary’s Church, London, Ont., 
on Christmas morning, Mozart's “Twelfth Mass” being 
admirably given 

On the afternoon of December 27 W. H. Hewleit gave 
an organ recital in Londen, Ont 

At length the intrinsic value of Canadian scenery has 
definitely been set forth in this one short paragraph, which 
appears in a Toronto paper: 

“Why go south when you have an ideal winter resort 
in the Chateav Frontenac, Que., Canada, the most at 
tractive and one of the most comfortable hotels in the 
world, and has the grandest scenery, built at a cost of 
about a million dollars 

A Hamilton, Ont., male quartet has been organized, its 
personnel consisting of S. Schwartz, J. E. Wodell, George 
Robertson and H. Gayier. 

In memory of her late husband the Baroness de 


Longueuil has presented the Anglican Church at 
Longueuil with a substantial pipe organ 

Last week W. O. Forsyth, the Canadian piano in 
structor, visited New York, where he was the guest of his 
friend, Arthur Friedhein:. 


Buck-Riesberg Lecture-Recital, 
UDLEY BUCK, JR., tenor, and F. W. Riesberg, 


pianist and accompanist, will give their recital at 
Knabe Hall late in January. The feature of the re 
cital will be the comments to be delivered by Mr. Buck, 
before the songs, and which have created such widespread 
interest wherever given. The elder Buck will also assist, 
accompanying his own songs 
Of this lecture-recital some Western papers said as fo 


lows: 


Mr. Buck's voice is very fine and he uses it with dramatic effect 
which is a part of its peculiar power and charm. He is a worthy 
son of his famous father, and many there were in the audience who 
were ready to accord him the distinction of being the best tenor 
who has ever appeared in Quincy. His voice is certainly remarkably 
sweet and enchanting.—The Quincy Daily Journal, June a2, tgoo 


Mr. Buck's lecture feature added greatly to the beauty of ever 
number. His rendition of the “Asra” of Rubinstein reached the 
heart of every listener, but the climax was reached when he sang 
Schubert's “Erlking.” The audience was his, and when he had fin 
ished a feeling to stand up and fairly cheer him was paramount in 
everyone present.—Clinton Evening Journal, July 19, 1900 


Buck, Jr., in Demand. 


HE tenor sings in Fanwood, N. J., January 1, in New 
York, January 3, January 9, January 13, January 16; 
Brooklyn, January 5. At the concert at Wissner Hall last 
Thursday evening he carried off a large share of the 
honors, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle saying: 

Mr. Buck recalled the days when he was an operatic tenor in 
Sunny Italy by singing Denza’s “Torna” and “M’'Appari,” from 
“Martha,” in Italian. The pure and sympathetic quality of his 
tenor was establishcd in Flotow'’s love song, which bids fair to 


charm the coming generation as deeply as it has done the past. 
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‘* Maconda creates a furore.”--Port/and News. 

‘*Carried her audience by storm.”—Port/and Advertiser. 
** Ma onda is a revelation.” —Manchester Union 

** Charms her hearers.’ 
** Achieved a distinct triumph.”— Bur/ingion News. 
‘* Thrilled her audience.”"— Burlington Free Press. 
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Mrs. Bicknell Young gave a song recital in Denver, 
Col, on the 13th ult. 

According to the Detroit newspapers a large music hall 
and auditorium is needed in that city. 

Miss Lillian H. Page, of Laconia, N. H., violinist, will 
soon go to a winter resort in Florida. 

The pupils in Fultonville of Miss Annie W. Fish, of 
Troy, N. Y., gave a concert recently. 

A piano recital was given by the pupils of the Lucy 
Cobb Inatitute, Athens, Ga., December 15. 

The Canolia Ladies’ Quartet, from Laconia, N. H., ap- 
peared at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Derry, recently. 

The students of the Southern Conservatory of Music, 
Rome, Ga., gave a concert Friday evening, December 21. 

Prof. Charles Melville Ashton has been engaged to 
deliver a course of music lectures at Peddie Institute, 
Newark, N. J. 

The St. Cecilia Chorus, of Mobile, Ala., has disbanded. 
Their place will now be taken by the new chorus, the 
Philharmonic. 

M. Loretta Crothers gave a concert December 20 in the 
Greenfield (Ohio) Opera House, for the benefit of the 
Knights of Pythias. 

At the residence of Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Ramsay, Fresno, 
Cal., on the 11th ult, a musical was given by the pupils of 
Miss Cinna Balthis. 

A concert was given at Byron Mauzy Hall, San Fran- 
cisco, under the direction of Prof. Ernest Werner, on 
Thursday evening, December 6. 

A musical was given in the lecture room of the Baptist 
Church, Hornellsville, N. Y., on the 13th ult., by the 
pupils of Miss Carrie E. Wilcox, 

Miss Westgate, Mr. Stewart and Mrs. Edith Norman 
Klock gave a recital at 1117 Paru street, Alameda, Cal., 
Saturday afternoon, December 15. 

Miss Nellie Emeline Lard, soprano, assisted by Fred 
Sanger and J. Leland Ranney, gave a concert at Memorial 
Hall, Springfield, Mass., on the 15th ult. 

The recital given on the 13th ult. at Lafayette, Ind., by 
Misses Frederika Wood and Viva Johnson, pupils of 
Robert Boice Carson, was an enjoyable one. 

Song recitals by Nina Picton will be given at the studio 
of Mabel Munroe, 220 West Fifty-ninth street, on De- 
cember 7, December 31 and January 24, afternoons at 3 
o'clock, 

The first pupils’ recital of the season was given in the 
hall of the Conservatory of Music, Manon, Ind., on the 
12th, before an audience which filled the auditorium to 
the doors. 

The first musical of the season given by the students of 
the Troy, N. Y.. Seminary Conservatory of Music, Miss 
Marion Sim director, took place on the 13th ult. in Asso- 
ciation Hall, 

A concert was given by the most advanced pupils of 
Prof, E. Ludwig, December 13, at the Board of Trade 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Hall, Austin, Tex., assisted by Miss Louise Pfaefflin and J. Willis Crosby, Ernest Crockett, Guy Flagg, Thoreau 


Prof. G. A. Sievers. 

Pupils of F. E. Hawthorne, a well-known piano in 
structor in Potsdam, N. Y., are Katherine M. Cushman, 
Florence B: Dains, Mary M. L. Rodger, Myrtle A. Smith 
and H. Ward Pearson. 

The Imperial Concert Company, of Troy, N. Y., com- 
posed of Miss S. Edna Herrick, Miss Sara B. Gibson, 
Miss Jessie C. Ross, Ben Franklin and Clarence Phillip, 
gave a concert at Fort Ann recently. 

A large number of invited guests were entertained by 
Ferdinand Dunkley and the faculty of the Asheville, 
N. C., School of Music, Art and Languages. at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. E. V, Glaser, on the 13th ult. 

On the 14th ult. there were two musical events at the 
Presbyterian College, Charlotte, N. C.—a Handel recital at 
4 o'clock by the advanced pupils, and a piano and song 
recital at night by the pupils of the intermediate grades. 

The officers of the Music Teachers’ Association met at 
New Haven, Conn., the past week, and a final vote was 
taken to give Mendelssohn's “Elijah” in dramatic form, 
with costumes and scenery, the closing night of the con- 
vention. 

Hans Schneider, of Providence, R. I., on the 18th ult., 
delivered a lecture at Sayles Hall, Brown University, ex- 
planatory of parts of the composition which are to be 
played in the next concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The Cecilian Trio—Miss Anna Louise Gillies, Miss 
Geraldine Epps and Miss Belle Louise -Brewster—ap- 
eared in the third entertainment of the Public Reading 
Room course in the Academy of Music, Waynesboro, Pa., 
December 15. 

The fourth of the series of piano recitals being given 
by Fordyce Hunter, at Dayton, Ohio, was held at his 
studio last week. Mr. Hunter was assisted on this occa- 
sion by Charles Holstein, violinist, and Erasmus Strib- 
ling Thomas, baritone. 

Miss Estelle Mae Shore, the music directress of the 
Valley Female College, Winchester, Va., with her pupil, 
Miss Lulu Bransford, assisted by Miss Patti Shobe, of the 
college, and Prof. Harry Homer, gave a piano recital in 
the parlors of the college recently. 

Miss Grace Lobdell, of New York, has been engaged 
to assist Mrs. Tomerelle with her piano pupils at Dan- 
bury, Conn. Shortly after the holidays Miss Lobdell will 
give an invitation studio piano recital. She will be as- 
sisted by Miss Mary Barber, violinist. 

A recital was given on the 17th at Williamsport, Pa., 
by the members of Mrs. Scheele’s class in voice culture 
at her studio. Those who took part were James Smith, 
Miss Vera Staddon, Mrs. Frank Ranck, Miss Mary Rut- 
ter, Miss Edith Duble, Miss Daisy Bussler, Miss Estella 
Tomlinson, Edward V. Guan and Mrs. Scheele. 

In a piano and vocal recital Miss Helen Schubert and 
Miss Maud Wallace Haines, two members of the graduat- 
ing class of 1900, made an informal début at King Con- 
servatory of Music, San José, Cal., last evening. Assist- 
ing were Miss Nellie Willison, F. Giorza King and F. 
Loui King. 

An enjoyable concert was given last week at the Uni- 
versalist Chifrch, Dexter, Me. Several pleasing selections 
were sung by a chorus of seventeen voices, composed as 
follows: Sopranos, Mrs. A. P. Abbott, Mrs. G. W. Ab- 
bott, Mrs. W. S. Brown, Miss Erma Flanders, Miss Susie 
Eldridge; tenors, W. S. Gould, H. E. Hale, Willis Hasel- 
tine; altos, Mrs. N. E. Meigs, Miss Clara Hayden, Miss 
Inez Dustin, Miss Oia Bailey, Miss Grace Pooler; bassos, 


Thatcher. 

Miss Mayo Cookingham achieved quite a success at 
a concert in Schenectady, N. Y., last week. It is said she 
is one of the best contraltos of whom Albany can boast, 
possessing not alone a voice of excellent quality and great 
range, but an artistic temperament and the ability to sing 
with an intelligent conception of the requirements of her 
songs. 

Ben Franklin, of Troy, N. Y., sang at Centennial Hall, 
Albany, Thursday night; at St. Paul’s Church, Troy, 
Christmas Eve; at St. Bernard’s Ghurch, Cohoes, Christ- 
mas night, and New Year’s Eve was the soloist at the 
concert of the Pittsfield Symphony Society, and will sing 
at Pittsfield, Mass., January 14, and at Schenectady Jan- 
uary 24. 

An organization for the reading of the symphonies of 
the great masters has been recently organized in Trenton, 
N. J., and is already holding active rehearsals. A public 
performance is promised in the near future. The new 
organization at present consists of Charles W. Pette and 
Alfred G. Beaumont, pianists; C. D. Wilson, organist; 
Albert Stretch. violinist, and a ‘cello and flute from 
Schiel’s orchestra in Philadelphia. Other plavers may be 
added to this orchestra from the ranks of Trenton 
It is the purpose of the orchestra to give its 
first concert in January or early in February. The sym- 
phony selected is the great Beethoven Fifth. Selections 
from Nicolai’s overture, ““The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
will also be rendered and soprano and ’cello solos given. 


musicians. 


Hattie Pettee Foster in Ohio. 


HE charming singer had great success at the Colonial 
Club, Cleveland, Ohio, recently, and still later at 
Lake Erie College. We will refer to the latter later, and 
for this issue present several press excerpts from Cleve- 
land papers, as follows: 

Her singing charmed the audience, and she responded to several 
encores. She sang without notes, and her French and Italian songs 
were sung with a clear enunciation which enabled those of her au 
dience who were familiar with those languages to understand them, 
as well as those sung in English. The accompanist was Mrs. Frank 
Kelley. 

After the recital an informal reception was held, enabling many 
of the singer’s friends to renew their acquaintance with her. 

Friends of the singer are surprised and delighted at the unusual 
development in the quality and finish of her naturally lovely voice. 

Mrs. Foster has been suffering from a severe cold, which made it 
necessary to postpone the concert from last week, Tuesday, to last 
evening. She is still singing under adverse conditions, but withal 
she gave a very fine program and her audience was charmed. 

rhe songs were well selected to display the qualities of the singer's 
voice and her artistic interpretation 

Mrs. Frank Howe Kelley, Mrs. Foster's 


ist and played with her usual sympathy and artistic touch 


sister, was the accompan 
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HRISTMAS week is always dull musically here- 
abouts, so there is little to chronicle at this 
time. Of the churches which shone because of 
the Christmas Day music, perhaps the Marble 

Collegiate Church drew the largest congregations. The edi- 

fice was filled, and Organist-Director Richard T. Percy 





had the satisfaction of a very smooth and symmetrical 
service 

The famous quartet, Mrs. Etta Miller Orchard, Mrs 
Alice Sherwood Irwin, Evan Williams and Dr. Carl 
Dufft, sang anthems and solos, and of these latter 
Mrs. Orchard’s fine singing of A. L. Barnes’ “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” deserves special mention, so devo 
tional was it, so clear the enunciation, so lovely the voice 
color. Woodman’s “A Song in the Night” was undoubt 
edly the most brilliant anthem sung, and Mr. Percy played 
Dubois’ “March of the Magi Kings” as postlude, with its 
continuous high B, symbolical of the Heavenly Star. 

The Dannreuther Quartet of strings assisted 

OAS. 

Manager John L. Senior, of the Cornell College Clubs, 
may felicitate himself on a very successful pair of concerts, 
the one here at the Astoria, the other one in Brooklyn. 
Large audiences crowded the performances, in which noth- 
ing serious was attempted, and everything was much en 
joyed. The Banjo Club played a “Campus Reverie,” which 
was really interesting music, far above the usual standard 
of these clubs, musical and refined. The Mandolin Club 
found many admirers, while young J. J. Canfield, violinist, 
played tastefully. 

The Glee Club can give pointers to many a more pre 
tentious lot of men singers in the matter of sticking to 
pitch, of clean enunciation and ensemble, and Conductor 
William H. Morrison, who directed the singers, showed 
what it is possible to do without a baton. He simply stood 
at his.corner of the crescent shaped group, and did every 
thing with his head, and particularly his jaws 

C. E. Mott sang a solo so well that he got an encore 
while M. R 
Hosea, delighted the audience with his pleasant voice, quiet 
“Sphinx Song.” He 


Ebersole, a young tenor cousin of Robert 


humor, and ludicrous posing in his 
is a credit to his teacher, the well-known Adolf Dahm 
Petersen, of Ithaca and Schenectady 
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“The Forest Ring,” by De Mille and Barnard, pre 
sented at Carnegie Lyceum last week, was a children’s 
play worth going miles to see and hear. Mr. Sargent gave 
to many people, including some pretty large “boys,” much 


pleasure by the performance. Said the Telegram of the 


play: 

Everyone, young and old, seemed to like the play, whicl 1 
pretty conceit, with a vein of philosophy, “D imto animals as y 
would that they should do unto you,” running through the stor 
It was picturesque; it was followed with interest and, withal t 
taught a useful lesson without forcing the point It was neatly 
acted, too 


An important part of the entertainment was the Chil 


dren n’s Orchestra, oompened of a dozen youngsters under 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera. 


Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET 
(Central Park West.) 


LIST OF SPECIAL VALUES IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS 

To make room for the collection purchased by 

our connoisseur recently in Europe, we have decided 

to offer a number of Violins from our old stock ata 

Marked Reduction. Students’ vio! ne Som $25 Solo 


Violins from $So up. Italian specimens : 
$500, up to $10,000. LYON & HEALY, 133 ‘naame Street. 


Send aoc in stamps for our new book, *‘Historical Sketches 
of Violin Makers.”’ Fine Catalog (illustrated) free 


nusy GUTTER, 


SOPRANO, 


Dramatic and Coloratura. 
CONCERT and ORATORIO. 
REPERTOIRE. 

Under the direction of HENRY WOLFSOMN. 

Boston Address : 159 Tremont Street. 
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the direction of cellist Paul Morgan, who played a Mozart 
“Menuett,” a Gluck Andante and his “Pizzicato” from 
Alcestis.” Mr. Morgan did wonders with these young 
sters, and perhaps this will lead to more of his conductor's 
work for the talented fellow. 
There was also incidental music by George St 
Charles Russell and Harvey Worthington Loomis 


©®A® 


The first recital of this season by the Froehlich School 
of Music occurred at tae Branch, 55 West Ninety-second 
street, last Saturday evening, when a large variety of music 
was done, consisting of string quartets, piano solos, violin 
solos, the participants being Misses Mary Henry, a most 
Sarah Eustis, 
Evans, 


talented young violinist; Alice Herzog, 
Louise MacMillan, Anna Palmer, and Messrs 
Sharp, Walter Stettiner, Morris Stettiner, Edward Krieger 
and the School String Quartet. 

The remaining recitals will occur on these dates: Janu 
ary 26, February 23, March 23, April 20, on monthly suc 
cessive Saturday evenings 


®Aa® 


The playing of Mr. Fonaroff’s orchestra of children at 
the recent Dora Hochstein concert at the Educational Al 
liance was a highly enjoyable feature. These children 
most of them of Jewish extraction, are blest with overflow 
ing musical talent, work hard, and under Fonaroff's intelli 
gent and experienced guidance make progress; among 
them are several, such as Miss Hochstein and young 
Mishel Shapiro, of really extraordinary talent and accom 
plishment, so that they play big things well; 
string orchestra, they play with much unity and effective 


united, mm the 


ness, 
This orchestra is now known as the Educational All 
ance String Orchestra 
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The program of an uptown teacher is so full of errors 
that it is really a pity; for instance, who is “Raff”? Why 
does “Santa Clause?” And 
be taken with such things, for the teacher is a molder of 


“Hungroise.” Care should 


public taste, and such well-known names as Raff, Hon 
groise, &c., should not be allowed to appear distorted 
F. W. RIesBperG 


Louise B. Voigt, of The Quartet, Busy. 


dramatic soprano’s engagements 
Brooklyn, January 9 


Among the brilliant 
are these 
Brooklyn, January 23; Brooklyn, April 23; Columbia Col 
lege Concert, Harlem, January 26 

Miss Voigt had much success in her Pittsburg singing 
and we will later quote local papers. 

All the members of The Quartet are singing constantly, 
Mr. Bacheller having sung in Boston last week, and Mrs 
Baldwin and Mr. Hosea are also busy 


Pittsburg, December 27; 


Morgan Quartet Concert. 


The second of the series of private chamber concerts 
will occur next week (Wednesday) at the home of Mrs 


J. W. Miller, 113 East Thirtieth street. The quartet is in 


superior form, and made little less than a deep impres 
sion at the first concert, when Emil Paur assisted as p 


anist 





MADELINE 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 
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Successful Squire. 


ILLIAM RUSSELL SQUIRE, the tenor, sang the 
“Schweizerpsalm,” by Bonisavy Keune, in German, 

at the Church of the Divine Paternity last Sunday even- 
ing with great success. The novelty was given with re- 
markably good German diction, and with the breadth, full 
ness and correct tone-placing and expression, and the nec 
essary composure that is essential. The selection was so 
well received that Dr. Eaton, in the presence of the con 
gregation, expressed the thanks of the congregation and 
himself to Mr. Squire. Mr. Squire also sang the cele 
brated “David Singing Before Saul,” by Bordese, for the 
offertory, with the finish and variety in tone-color and 
expression which mark this artist. The brilliancy of this 
selection made a fine contrast to the more sombre 
“Schweizerpsalm.” He is to sing at a private concert of 
the German Liederkranz Society next Saturday evening 


and is also wanted in Canada and different parts of the 


United States, but for the present he confines most of his 
work to New York and vicinity. Mr. Squire is busy with 
these negotiations, and his repertory and coaching work, 
in addition to his local work, make large demands upon 


his time 
Clara Butt Not Coming. 


ie well-known English contralto is not to come to 
this country this season, as was announced by Henry 
Wolfsohn 


Butt saying that the tour would have to be 
was followed by a certificate from Miss Butt's physician, 


Last week he received a cablegram from Miss 
cancelled, Thi 


saying that her health would not permit of her taking an 
winter Messrs. Vert & Wolfsohn, 
Butt’s American tour, had booked 
There is no prospect of 


ocean voyage this 
who had charge of Mis 
her in over twenty-five concerts 


Miss Butt coming to this country again until the spring 


ot 1902 


Mr. S. Homer Henley, the San Francisco bass-bari- 
tone, according to the Chronicle, receives the highest 
salary paid to any singer in that 
city. He has sung at the Grace 
Episcopal Church as solo bari 
tone for five years, and at the 
Temple Emanu-E] Synagogue 
as solo bass for four years. 
With the exception of one con 
cert, Mr. Henley has sung the 
bass and baritone roles of every 


oratorio given in San Francisco 





in the last six years, 

His repertoire includes “ Shine on, O Stars,” by Frank 
E. Sawyer ; “ My Part in Thee,” by C. Mawson- Marks 
a | Love but Thee,” by Carlo Minetti; “Gently Close 
My Weary Eyelids,” by Paul Miersch ; 
by David Stanley Smith, and “ The Lass of 
town,” by Frederic Field Bullard. All of the above 
songs are published by the Oliver Ditson Company, and 
carried in stock by Chas. H. Ditson & Company, New 


“ Rose Song, 


Norwich 


York; J. E. Ditson & Company, Philadelphia ; Lyon & 
Healy, Chicago; and the leading music dealers every 
where 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
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Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his specia! permission. 
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PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


L TOO OOO) 
Mme. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


OIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


also Concert Pianiste 


LESCHETIZK Y—" Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.’ 
PADEREWSKI~ Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


knowledge of her art.’ 


HANS RICHTER—" I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste. and a representative of a most solid school.’ 
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From London. 


DecempBer 11, 1900. 


MUSICAL event to which to look forward in 
the spring is the appearance of the Joachim 
ra\ \ concerts at St. James’ Hall. Six concerts will 

be given, the programs to consist of three 
string quartets each. The quartet will con- 
sist of Dr. Joseph. Joachim and professors Karl Halir, 
Emmanuel Wirth and Robert Haussmann. The perform- 
ances will occur on April 25, 27, 29, and May 6, 8 and ro. 
This series of valuable concerts is being managed by— 
a lady. This lady is Miss Ethel L. Robinson, a young 
wonian of great talent znd executive ability, who has been 
quietly working in this direction for several years, and 
who has by her exceptional qualities worked herself into 
an enviable position as concert manager. She has an im- 
mense connection, and has won general confidence by her 
prudence and honesty and by the energy by which she 
prosecutes the details leading to her people’s success. If 
she keeps on as she has commenced a brilliant future in a 
unique field is open to her. 


@®@A® 


We are happy to announce the establishment in London 
of René Papin, an authorized representative of the Yersin 
phono-rhythmic method for French diction. 

This is a step in advance in language study which has 
long been one of the cherished dreams of THe Musica. 
Courier abroad. It has been definitely proved that in the 
Yersin system of learning the phonetic sounds of the 
language, before attempting to speak the words of which 
that language is composed, the key is put into the hands 
of all to speak so as to be understood and give pleasure. 
By it for the first time has the accomplishment of the 
study of French been made possible to the foreigner. 
By it he is made independent and correct, confident and 
fluent. And by it is the only means under heaven given 
whereby a singer can become independent of correction, 
criticism, mockery and failure, which have heretofore 
made the road to French appearance a so thorny and 
disastrous one. 

Since the introduction of their discovery into the States 
the Yersins have been steadily at work preparing teachers 
who could represent them in Europe, where so many 
foreigners are residing, visiting or studying. The value 
of their system attracted to them a number of people who 
after imperfectly following the study hoped to establish 
themselves easily and without further trouble. 

But the very perfection of the work makes it imperative 
that there should be no half measures; that if taught at all 
it should be taught thoroughly, and that its teachers 
should, first of all, be thoroughly grounded in all the 
details and in the best manner of presenting them. To 
this end it was established that only such people should 
be allowed to teach the system as held a regular signed 
diploma from the Yersins testifying to the fact of their 
thorough competence. This protects pupils against mal- 
practice, parents against waste of meney, goo” teachers 
against the imposition of incompetent ones, and, above 
all, guards the splendid system from misrepresentation. 

It may be imagined then how difficult it is made to pro- 
cure such a diploma, and how privileged the holder must 
feel himself or herself to be. 

M. René Papin holds such a certificate, and with it he 
has come to London to teach people how to learn French 
properly, speedily and agreeably. He is prepared to show 
that by learning the sounds first, all the train of evils 
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which now make French a bugbear and an impossibility 
are wiped aside. As it requires but a month or two at the 
most to acquire these sounds, and as in having them all 
is made unnecessary, and the pupil can 
certainly it may be seen how 


vain “correction” 
sing or speak “cleanly,” 
much time and money must be saved. 

Réne Papin is established in a most convenient quar- 
ter, 30 New Cavendish street, near Cavendish square, the 
very centre of new London. He has established himself 
also in a most sensible and practical manner, having a rare 
fund of judgment and common sense. He is above all 
honest—honest and honorable, just, and full of enthusiasm 
for his work. He has his charts and lists with him, and 
will be most happy to indicate to inquirers the idea of the 
work and to show them where they stand as to perfection, 
if so be that they already speak fluently or sing in public 
His is one of the most interesting, practical, possible and 
useful of the new movements. Give him a call and talk 
about it. New Cavendish street is just back of Oxford 
Circus. 

®Aa®O 

Foremost among the young French pianists is Mlle. 
Marthe Girod, of Paris, of whom much has recently been 
said. Her art is sure and true, based upon a rare musical 
intuition, a sound training in Schumann and Leschetizky 
schools; her temperament is warm, aggressive, profound, 
dramatic, and her personality has a force which dissipates 
reserve and carries all favor before it. Added to these 
things, she is an indefatigable worker, sacrificing all else 
and concentrating upon the advancement of interpreta- 
tion upon the piano. 

She has at command already over 400 of the chosen 
works of musical literature, all by memory. She prides 
herself on being always ready, and upon never making 
“finger slips.””. She does not consider the latter a cachet 
of genius. 

Mlle. Girod has once more evidenced the possession of 
these qualities in her recent visit to London, where she 
played three times, once in recital, once in company with a 
violin artist, and once at a prominent ladies’ club in the 


. City. With this she played several times in salons. Her 


success in each case was marked and the press of the city 
was so good as to surprise even old and serious critics. 

The Times speaks of her “breadth of style, her vigorous 
method, the sonority and the grasp of the music she plays.” 
The Globe remarks that her work was “marked by high 
artistic intelligence,” that the Beethoven E flat Sonata “dis- 
played her fine qualities,” and that “in the modern pieces, 
the player’s broad style and genuine musicianship were 
prominent.” The St. James Gazette calls her first appear- 
ance an extremely promising one, the pianist being of more 
than ordinary ability, overcoming immense technical diffi- 
culties with ease. Reports to the Paris Ménéstrel and 
other papers are equally complimentary. 

The program of her recital was the Fantaisie Chroma- 
tique and Fugue, Bach-Biilow; short pieces by Schumann 
and Chopin, ‘Tschaikowsky’s Theme and Variations and 
Morceaux by Saint-Saéns, Fauré and Moszkowski. Among 
those most complimentary to the pianist was John Thomas, 
harpist to the Queen, who predicts for her a brilliant future 
Mile. Girod plays in Angers, France, in March a Fantaisie 
from the pen of M. Vincent d’Indy. In January she plays 
again here in London, later in Germany and in Paris at 
the Trompette Society. 

Among the favorites of her repertory are the last grand 
Sonata-of Beethoven, Transcriptions by Wagner-Liszt and 
the Schumann Suites. She also plays many things by 
young Russian composers, several of which are unknown. 

Mme. Marie Roze, whose vocal and dramatic schools are 





attracting so much attention in Paris, is announced to give 
a series of concerts in Scotland in the spring. The singer 
is likewise invited to England, but fears too long a disturb- 


ance for her schools, in the acceptance. She has planned 
indeed, the bringing of several of her brightest pupils to 
London this season to give some little representations. 
After what she has recently been showing in Paris, she 
could evidently make such very interesting, as well as most 
encouraging to her pupils. 

At her last soirée Mlle. Mackay sang admirably 
from Gounod’s “Gallia”; Mlle. de 
highly gifted French girl; Miss a charming 
American from New York; Mlles. Breu, Taber, 
all had successes; also M. Ducot, a capital tenor, who sang 
airs from the “Walkiire.” 

It is prime evidence of the value of the singing method 
Roze that after a career as prima donna and 


“Jeru- 
salem,” Laforcade, a 
Gregory, 
Amaury, 


of Marie 
engaged in 
eighteen cities of Northern 


professorship of several years she is now 
regular concert tournées in 
R. Buchanan, 


and the 


is the manager of the 
January 


Britain. of Glasgow, 


enterprise, tournée commences in 


Marie Roze teaches repertory in French, English and 
Italian. She was originally pupil of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, Delle Sedie, Wartel and Grosse being among her 


Her début was made at the Opéra Comique at 
passed to the Opéra, 


teachers. 
eighteen. After three years she 
thence to Her Majesty’s in London, 
bered as one of the most beautiful women who ever sang 
in it. She bewails the fact that so many of her pupils are 
She wants a big voice and dramatic instinct that 


where she is remem- 


amateurs. 
she may throw all the ardor of her own life into the prep- 
aration of such a one for a career. 
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oe 


No one who does not know them can conceive of the 
beauty of the chansons of the Mid-France 
Toulouse, &c., where the delicious “langue 
Troubadours’ poetry, There are 


country, of 
Marseilles, 
d’Oc,” the true 
the true love songs, in velvet and gold, Italian and roman- 
Irishman said. The 


abounds 


tic, that melt in your mouth, as the 
original poem of the opera “Mireille 
provengal patois by Mistral, who never writes but in 
This, too, was the language in which Sapho sang 
This patois 


was written in the 


patois. 
to Jean, when she broke his good resolutions 
as may be 


is not an ungrammatical French, imagined. It 


is a language of its own, with its own grammar, literature 

and songs—delicious songs. You must hear one of 
Toulouse girls sing them, a girl with the high in- 
and eyes like night, 
can sing them 


those 
step, high cheek bones, hair like silk, 
with lightning in them. She 
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Otto Goldschmidt, husband of Jenny Lind, is here in 
and hearty, 
in musical works 

The charming Alice 
Comique, has had a new triumph at 
in that city, 
mous and enthusiastic in her praise. The occasion was a 
as the opera had not been sung for some 


London, hale and full of interest and activity 


Verlet, of the Paris Opéra 
the Opéra Populaire, 
in “Paul and Virginie.” The press is unani 
brilliant one, 
time, and it was the inauguration epoch of the Opéra Pop- 
which under M. Duret has in Aiteen days given 
The castes are excellent, the scenery 


ulaire, 
three grand works. 
good, and nothing is being spared to make a success of 
the enterprise 

The part of Virginie by Miss 
praised. The Matin says: 

‘The interpretation of Mlle 
She makes an extremely charming Virginie 
is warm, of lovely timbre, which easily to upper D hi has 


Alice Verlet is specially 


Verlet merits all praise 


Her voice 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 
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The Distinguished Violinist, 
For a Short Eastern Tour, now booking. 
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CARRENO 
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FOR TERMS AND 


J. W. COCHRAN, Sole Representative in America, 


Mme, Carrefo will play the Steinway. 
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120 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
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CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals. 





Sole Management 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


WARREN DAVENPORT 


Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing. 


Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 
Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
system for developing and freserving the voice. It em- 
braces a correct beginning and a logical cour-e of progres 
sion. Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 
able. Its breathing processes are diametrically oppo! 
to the fallacy of ‘‘abdominal effort.” The attention 0 
professional singers, as well as that of beginners, is direct 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 


Studio: 149‘ Tremont St., Boston, Mass- 
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remarkable facility and carries finely. The shadings are 
all marked by an irreproachable justness and correctness. 
The public gave her a regular ovation after the duo with 
Paul. and after the grand aria.” 

Congratulations and best wishes 

Mlle. Verlet is one of the products of the well-known 
Moriam: Vocal School in Brussels. She is loyal and grate- 
ful, also giving just praise and credit to her teacher. It 
will be remembered that when in the States a couple of 
years ago the press of the country was most favorable to 
Miss Verlet’s method, diction and acting. This all re- 
flects upon Madame Moriani. 

This teacher, by the way, is now established in London, 
3 York place, for the winter, and in Spa for the summer 





months. She leaves in Brussels at least three capable 
representatives, Madame Berner, Miss Gaudy and Mlle 
Triché, the last, however, being in professional life, sing 


ing at the Monnaie. The Spa School is largely patronized, 
dramatic work, diction and languages being taught in ad 
dition to vocal production and repertory. Through visits 
to London and to Birmingham, where she is one of “the 
famous,” a large British clientéle has almost uncon- 
sciously been built up. She is busy daily at York place, 
and full of life, energy, ambition and artistic ardor as if 
in the very first years of the profession. She is a most 
interesting woman personally and artistically, and a pic- 
turesque tropical creature to see and to hear. She was 
born in Venezuela of Italian and Irish parentage 

Tito Mattei, a professor of music here in London, has 
been declared bankrupt for the third time. He played on 
the Bourse as well as on the piano, and had at the end 
£12 with which to pay £1,600. 

Mr. Sankey threatens a training school of his particular 
genre. He has just ieft London, where he is much loved, 
for the States. 

A most interesting work was given this afternoon at the 
London Organ School. It was a cantata, “Hymn of 
Peace,” written by Leon Schlesinger for soli, chorus, 
organ and orchestra. 

The work was admirably given for the first time, the 
soloists being Senor Paoli, the Spanish tenor, and Mlle 
Rosetti, a Russian. The choruses were sung by members 
of the school and a city choir, and the organist a young 
and gifted American, W. Giselman. 

The cantata consists of solo for mezzo and tenor and 
duo by the two, with refrain of the opening chorus by the 
chorus. The effect was brilliant and inspiring, the work 
being well conceived without pretension, but with ardor 
and originality. The words of the cantata were written by 
M. Leprévost. The composer is the gifted music critic 
of the Paris Ménéstrel at London, who is also head of the 
French Musical Association in the city. 

Signor Paoli has a most remarkable tenor voice—young, 
sympathetic and vibrant. The work had a telling effect 
and is to be reproduced later. M. Paoli was the soloist 
at the Queen’s Hall concert Saturday afternoon, where 
Sauret was violin artist in the Mendelssohn Concerto 

Mme Potter Frissell, of Vienna, as eminent pianist as 
she is admirable correspondent at Vienna for THE 
MusicaL Courter, has been induced by a band of her 
piano pupils to pass the winter with them in Paris. She is 
there at present, where others have joined the class, and 

there is still room for one or two more 

Mme. Potter Frissell is pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and 
Moszkowski, is conscientious and enthusiastic as she is 
talented, and those who fall into her hands may count 
themselves privileged. She may be addressed at the 
Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 

Mile. Rose Relda is back from Paris. She was, by the 
way, in London, pupil of Miss Marie Withrow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Engberg have left London for the States 
Ot this charming musical menage more will be said on 
their return. 

M. Jacobowski, the happy operettist, was seen yester- 





MME. 


VON KLENNE 


Garcia Representative, 


day on Picadilly, looking well and smoking a good cigar, 
outside the Monico. 

Richard Green, the most genial good comrade and pop 
ular of baritones, sings at Windsor at the grand concert 
given on the return of the Life Guards home from the 
war. He will sing a stirring cavalry song by Francis Al 
litsen. 

Mr. Green sang in “Ivanhoe,” said here to be the best 
of the late Sir Arthur Sullivan's operas. M. Eugene Oudin 
created the part of the Templar at the same time. Both 
frequently rehearsed at the home of the genial composer 
and were delighted with him 

Sir Arthur, by the way, had the first theatrophone in use 
in the city, and the Prince of Wales thought it rare sport 
He had also 


a remarkable parrot, of which he was very fond and who 


to come up there to listen to the boys sing 


spoke volubly 
ave 


“Ah! you rascal old chap!” the latter would remark it 


reverently when the heir apparent whistled to him 

Miss Fannie Francisca was married on December 5 in 
Holland to M. Jacques Coini, of that country 

Beerbohm Tree is to produce “Twelfth Night” with in 
cidental music. He says he is too busy to go to the States 
They all say that till the right time comes 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi has made her début in Prague 
in Wagnerian opera. She gives a concert here to-morrow 
More later. 

And Mlle. Doria, a pupil of “the Marchesi of Paris,” has 
made a brilliant début at the Monnaie in “Tristan and 
Isolde,” of which she sang the part of Brangaene 

Mme. Julie Rosewald, of San Francisco, is on the high 
seas on her way home after an extended trip in Europe 

This gifted and most fascinating of women goes home 
to take up the thread of her musical life, where she dropped 
it. She goes laden with resource of all kinds, gained in her 
travels \ more enjoyable conversationalist it would be 
hard to find. It is a pity she cannot be tempted to write 
her observations. While in London she had the pleasure 


of hearing one of her pupils sing professionally in the lead 
ing role of “The Casino Girl,” in which she has an en 
viable position with very high salary Her name is Miss 


Mabel Gilman, and she has been taught all she knows by 
Madame Rosewald, even taking lessons from her while the 


latter was here 


J. D. A. Tripp. 


HE Toronto Globe prints the ensuing interesting para 
graph in regard to a well-known Canadian pianist 
“Some time ago Mr. Tripp, our local pianist, was asked 
to contribute two poses at the keyboard, to be used as il 
lustrations in a technical work which was being prepared 
by H. E. Carse, of Los Angeles, Cal Mr. Carse has 
just completed the book, and has succeeded in producing 
one of the most practical works on piano technic ever is 
sued. The other pianists who have posed for the various 
illustrations are Bloomfield-Zeisler, Richard Burmeister 
Constantin Sternberg, Hugo Mansfeldt and the author, 
and the fact that Mr. Tripp was asked for these photo 
graphs for reproduction, along with others, all of whom 
are great pianists and teachers, shows in what esteem he 


is held across the border, and the extent of his reputation 





as a concert pianist and teacher.” 


Dr. Gerrit Smith’s South Church Music. 


Full oratorio services are held at this church the last 
Sabbath of every month, among the works already given 
being Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Bach's “Christmas Ora 
torio,” and, on January 28, Handel’s “Messiah” will be 
given There will follow “The Redemption,” “St 
Paul” and “The Creation,” 
Mater.” These services are at 4 p. m 


and on Good Friday, “Stabat 


ee 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Any Vocal Instructor. 





address: 49 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Second Avenue and roth Street. 
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Failure of English Opera Company. 


HE Metropolitan English Grand Opera Com 
pany will be disbanded January 25 in Wash 
Notice was 


ington All dates are cancelled 


given by Managing Director Henry W. Sav 





age at the Auditorium, Chicago, last Monday night 
The company, when it completes its engagement in 
Chicago, will appear in Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica 
and then Washington The other cities that have been 
expecting the troupe will be disappointed, for after the 
engagement in the capital the company will cease to exist 
“There is nothing sensational in the disbandment of the 
company,” said Mr. Savage rhe directors of the organ 
ization have decided that it should be disbanded because 
the percentage of earnings is not great enough to warrant 
us in taking any great chances. After leaving Washing 
ton our jumps between towns would have been long ones, 
and the uncertainties of travel in winter are too serious 
We have a highly expensive organization. We are car 
rying 145 people on our salary list; we transport them and 
our scenery in a special train of nine cars, and there are 
a hundred and one other expenses that have to be met.’ 
When asked if the same men would launch another com 
pany on the road next year, Mr. Savage was non-commit 
tal He felt sure, he said, that another « mpany would be 
formed next year, but declined to say whether the same 
men would be behind the venture. He thought the experi 
ence gained in the management of the present company 
would be of great benefit to the company next season. He 
remarked that several operas proved favorites, while others 
were not at all well received 


This news was not unexpected. October 20 there 
was a reduction in prices at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where the company was playing. As the 
Castle Square company, this organization had some 
reason for existence. But when it launched out into 
projects beyond its artistic strength, training and 
finances the smash had to come. Colonel Savage 
meant well, but he had not the necessary artistic in 
clinations or knowledge to handle an opera company 
This has been said many times by THe Musica. 
Courier. Our position in the matter has not 
changed an iota. We still believe in the feasibility of 
opera in English, sung by American artists; but 
there must be an artistic direction, artistic ideals, as 
well as a good box office manager. Mr. Grau, of 
course, has nothing to say except that the members 
of the English company are not to sing with his 


forces.—Editors Musica COURIER 


Musical Festival in Syracuse. 


| .T is now definitely announced that a musical festival 


will be held in the Alhambra, Syracuse, N. Y., on 


April 22, 23 and 24 


Brounoff for Hornelisville and Washington, 


Platon Brounoff was to have given his famous lecture 
recital in the Philharmonic Club course, Washington 
D. C.. this week, but a heavy cold has caused its post 
ponement to January 9, as he has to sing as well as play 
and talk 

He has just closed an engagement for Hornellsville 
N. Y under the auspices of the Ladies’ Musicale, of that 


city, and will appear there February 1 
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The. Clavier Method. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

OME of my valuable time has been squandered 
in the perusal of Dr. Hanchett’s two articles 
upon the Clavier method, appearing in your 
issues of December 19 and December 26, and 

as I think over the absurdity of the statements he makes 

it seems indeed true that “a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” It is dangerous not only to him who possesses it, 
but also to all who come either directly or indirectly under 
his influence. Ruskin hit the mark when he said that “In 
the world’s affairs there is no design so great or good but 
it will take twenty wise men to help it forward a few inches ; 
and a single fool can stop it.” Mr. Virgil's work, from 
an educational standpoint, is so great and valuable that it 


M, 


is unfortunate, to say the least, not so much for him as 
for the thousands of struggling piano students, not alone 
in this country, but in all civilized parts of the world, that 
not fools, but people of intelligence, in other matters, 
should lend their efforts and influence to stop its progress. 

I am not personally acquainted with Dr. Hanchett, and 
do not wish to diséuss his qualifications as a musician, 
pianist and teacher, but simply to point out, from evidence 
which may be gathered from his own statements, that he 
has an entirely wrong conception of the use of the Clavier 
and the Clavier method, as also he appears to have of the 
word friend. He sails under the guise of the candid 
friend. I think I hear Mr. Virgil exclaim, in the language 
of Canning: “Save, oh! save me from the candid friend!” 
Certainly many such friends as Dr. Hanchett would be a 
little overwhelming even to the Clavier m-thod. He “wants 
things kept in the proper places and relations’”—truly a 
very praiseworthy sentiment—but if we take his view of 
“proper places and relations,” I fear the pianistic world 
would soon be in a more hopeless muddle than it is at 
present. 

Probably Dr. Hanchett’s estimate of the Clavier and 
method would to-day be a very different one had he dur- 
ing the last few years devoted himself to the extent that 
I have to study under Mr. Virgil's guidance, and to gain- 
ing and helping others to gain a true conception of the 
principles of what I unhesitatingly say is the most con- 
sistent piano method in the world. If teachers would only 
study it properly and teach it as its author intends it 
should be taught, and not as their distorted idea of it sug- 
gests to them, then the musical world in general would 
place a very much higher estimate on Mr. Virgil's work 
than it is apt to do at present. A teacher may teach the 
principles of the method perfectly, correctly, and yet not 
losé ‘his own individuality. The stronger his personality 
the more forcible will be his instruction, and the more 
thoreugh his grasp of the subject the more versatile will 
be his manner of making it clear to the pupil. My life 
has been almost entirely spent in Europe, and I have 





had excellent opportunities, both in England and Germany, 
to look into methods and ways of teaching and playing 
the piano. Rather more than six years ago, after trying 
many teachers of various nationalities, all of whom en- 
joyed good reputations, the fact forced itself upon me that 
I certainly could not play, and that I had absolutely noth- 
ing to teach. I had wasted time and money. Mr. Virgil 
shortly afterward appeared in London, and in desperation 
I went to him, and in spite of various polite intimations 
from one of the leading professors of the Royal Academy 
—one of my former teachers—that I was a fool to allow 
myself to be dragged into such a thing, I enrolled as a 
member of the first class formed. Mr. Virgil had previ- 
ously examined me, and had criticised me very severely, 
but justly, saying that my playing was very unmusical, 
because I sinned against all the laws of artistic piano play- 
ing. He especially condemned my touch, but said that as 
I had an excellent ear and good time sense and seemed 
intelligent he thought my faults could be corrected. I 
agreed to discontinue all piano practice and to study with 
him for three months. My interest in the work grew so 
rapidly, and with this interest so strong a desire to assist 
in making it known and appreciated, that ever since I first 
took it up I have devoted myself, heart and soul, to doing 
whatever lay in my power to help people to take a right 
view of the Clavier method. 

It was my privilege to assist Mr. Virgil in the prepara- 
tion and arrangement of his second book of “Foundation 
Exercises,” and also to assist him in introducing the 
Clavier and method in Germany. I know .how unselfishly 
in his great educational work, he has sought truth for the 
sake of truth, how unceasingly he has labored and how 
earnest have been his endeavors to make his method one 
that shall lead the student systematically, step by step, 
from the first principles of technic to all that is highest, 
noblest and most beautiful in music. For the last four or 
five years his great aim has been to work out a system 
by means of which the pupil, in a perfectly logical man 
ner, is led direct from technical study to the study of 
interpretation. Our candid friend says: “Mr. Virgil has 
supplied us with an instrument that can be used to mark 
sharply the line between technic and music.” Of course 
it can be used just as anyone likes. If Dr. Hanchett likes 
to use it in this way, and to regard it as “an instrument 
especially designed for training gymnastic experts,” Mr. 
Virgil cannot object, provided he does not air his opinions 
publicly, but if he does he will be told most emphatically 
that these are not the purposes for which the instrument 
was designed. Mr. Virgil does not believe there should 
be no connection between technic and music. He re 
gards technic as “the skill of artistic execution,” and is 
of opinion that directly a pupil has acquired that control 
of conditions and movements necessary to artistic execu- 
tion, he should at once be made to apply his knowledge 





should be called upon to make a careful technical analysis 
of the piece to be studied, and it must be seen that he 
applies correctly the principles he has learnt. When the 
composition has been executed on the Clavier with exact- 
ness, and with the easy movements and conditions cal- 
culated to produce good musical effects, then special at 
tention must be given to the expression demanded, and 
here the minutest detail must not be overlooked. In this 
latter study thorough use must be made of the piano in 
connection with the Clavier. Mr. Virgil sends pupils into 
the interpretation classes directly they are prepared to play 
several pieces, and in these classes the piano only is used. 
The artist teacher who carries on this branch of the work 
is a fine player, and during many years’ study abroad be 
came personally acquainted with some of the most noted 
musicians in the world. He is able to illustrate graph- 
ically, by means of tones and languages, the intentions of 
the composers whose works are chosen for study. 

Dr. Hanchett says, “It is a common and just criticism 
cf Clavier pupils that they lack a sympathetic touch.” 
Five and a half years’ experience of Clavier study and 
teaching in England, Germany and America have taught 
me that no students of she Clavier method, physically and 
mentally normal, who have pursued systematic study lack 
a sympathetic touch. In all three countries I confess I 
have heard hard, unmusical tones produced by those who 
have received Clavier instruction, but only by those who 
have been taught by incompetent teachers or who have 
not been with a competent teacher long enough to have 
faults previously contracted corrected. I must also con- 
fess that I have heard just as hard, just as unmusical 
tones produced by those who knew nothing at all about 
the Clavier, and I guarantee to say that if a hundred 
properly taught Clavier pupils could be compared with a 
hundred pupils of any ordinary teacher the verdict would 
decidedly be in favor of the former 

Dr. Hanchett says further that Clavier pupils “fail to 
appreciate the true character of the legato.” I say, em- 
phatically, that those who are taught correctly do not. 
Let him attend one of the advanced classes in the Clavier 
Company Piano School and hear Mr. Virgil instruct the 
pupils upon legato and staccato effects and let him listen to 
the effects produced. Then, if he finds the pupils lacking 
in appreciation of “the true character of the legato,” as he 
claims, it would be a magnanimous act for him to give 
them examples of the “real thing.” That would be, as 
Michael Angelo says, “criticising by creation, and not by 
finding fault.” He might, however, in the words of 
Beaconsfield, “find it much easier to be critical than to be 
correct.” This criticism of the legato touch is only 
another evidence that our candid friend is quite ignorant 
of the true principles of the method and of the proper use 
of the Clavier in teaching touch. The object of the clicks 
of the Clavier is to give the pupil perfect control of 


and skill in the playing of suitable compositions Ile finger movements. The player who has perfect control of 
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his fingers can regulate their action to suit any musical 
effect of which he conceives. The Clavier pupil who re- 
ceives correct instruction is taught to vary his legato 
effects according to the demands of the passage he is 
rendering. He must, though, first get thorough control 
of his fingers. 

Dr. Hanchett seems to ‘have run a little off the lines in 
the middle of the second paragraph of his second letter, 
where he uses several illustrations to try and strengthen his 
very weak arguments. I thought we were discussing a 
method of piano playing and 
what on earth these illustrations have to do with the 
subject I do not know! He says, among other things: 
‘The great sculptor need not be a master stonecutter—his 
work may be finished with the clay model.” Yes, of course 
it can. He is the originator of a great thought; he con- 
ceives a fine artistic work, but to give this material form he 
He merely re- 
Upon 


teaching, and, if so, 


himself need not resort to manual labor 
quires to direct others to carry out his conception. 
this point “the proved friend of the Clavier” and I are not 
at variance. Referring again to article No. 2, we read: 
“Even in interpretative music the man who has had the 
greatest influence in this country is Theodore Thomas—a 
man of whose skill in technic the public knows nothing 
and the man of greatest authority who has been among us 
was Anton Seidl, concerning whose technical skill the pub 
lic had nothing but faint hints.” Here, again, I raise no 
objections beyond saying that all this has nothing to do 
with the case. Also, it might not be out of place to re 
mind the writer of the lines quoted that the public used to 
think very highly of Theodore Thomas as a performer on 
the violin, of which instrument he had, so I am told, an 
excellent technical mastery. I agree perfectly, though, that 
it is not necessary for the conductor of an orchestra to 
have technical skill—he requires skill of another kind. 
Now, to turn Dr. Hanchett’s illustratioris to some purpose 
Mr. Virgil, “a man of whose skill in technic the public 
knows nothing, ’ may justly be regarded as one of the finest 
teachers of piano technic and the principles of piano play 
ing in the world. He keeps his hands in his pockets and 
merely directs others how to play, and yet he has great in 
fluence and authority. He, like the sculptor and the or- 
chestral director, conceives a great work, but does not do 
more than superintend the carrying out of his ideal. Dr. 
Hanchett says, as an excuse for not devoting oneself to 
the development of a fine technic: “Even Rubinstein tech- 
nically fell much below a number of pianists of far less 
power and influence,” but does he not realize that if Rubin 
stein had coupled with his marvelous natural gifts a per- 
fect technic, it would have added greatly to the effective 
ness of his pérformance? Even if Dr. Hanchett does not 
think so, I know that Rubinstein himself was of this opin 
ion and often cursed his lack of accurate technical skill 

It is not the bern in the Clavier method to make pu- 
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pils play technical exercises “in every key, with every 
grade of resistance up to 20 ounces, and in all speeds up to 
1,280 notes a minute,” as Dr. Hanchett asserts. Mr. Virgil 
employs the 20 ounce touch only in very few exercises, 
and never in connection with the study of velocity. I 
should very much like to know where Dr. Hanchett re 
ceived his information, for his assertions seem to be “phan 
tasies born of a disordered brain.” He says “details and 
however, must be reserved for a future 
How interesting these will be! 


specifications, 
communication.” 

It certainly surprises me very much to learn that in the 
Clavier Company Piano School the goal is technic, execu- 
tion, performance, gymnastics, and that no attention is 
given to quality of touch, artistic expression, beauty, cul 
ture, for I have taught there daily for about a year and half, 
and I have certainly never received instruction from head 
quarters to neglect the latter subjects in my teaching and 
devote myself exclusively to the former, and certainly Mr 
Virgil has talked more, in my presence, of beauty of touch 
and musical effects than would seem in keeping if the goal 
in this school be really, as has been stated, technic, execu 
tion, performance, gymnastics 

It may be well to state, in conclusion, that | know it to 
be a fact that all those musicians in my own country and 
in Germany, who have given special attention to the 
Clavier and the Clavier method, are strong advocates of 
it, as presented by Mr. Virgil. In Germany Mr. Virgil 
held a special class, the progress of which was watched 
by a committee of some of the leading musicians there 
who gave their time to a careful analytical investigation 
and study of the instrument and method. I was present to 
assist and interpret at all the lessons and committee meet 
ings, and also at the final examination. The subject was 
thoroughly canvassed, and the following questions submit- 
ted by Mr. Virgil were answered by Otto Lessmann, Felix 
Dreyschock, Ernst Jedliczka, Prof. C Liitschg, Dr. C 
Krebs, Philipp Scharwenka and Dr. Oskar Bie, members 
of the committee: 

First Question—Does the technic Clavier furnish to the 
piano student superior advantages for the acquisition of 
artistic executive skill? 

Answer—Yes, without doubt. 

Second Question—DoeS the technic Clavier method of 
elementary instruction, appealing as it does directly to the 
mental and physical powers of the learner (independently 
for a time of musical effects) tend to dull the musical per- 
ceptions of the learner and stultify musical growth and 
interest ? 

Answer—No! On the contrary, we have by witnessing 
the accomplishments of eight young pupils—boys and girls 

-who had only been instructed for four months in the Vir 
gil Technic Method, arrived at the conclusion that by ap 
pealing to the mental faculties of the pupil—in a manner 
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entirely foreign in usual elementary instruction—an excel- 
lent foundation for the real musical education is laid. 

The judgment of these men, who ynderstood the sub 
ject, and who knew the principles of the method and saw 
the results of a right application of them, the judgment, 
I say, of these seven musicians of world wide reputation 
is unimpeachable and ought to outweigh the opinions of 
any one whose ignorance of the real principles of the 
method is as apparent as shown in these two articles of 
Dr. Hanchett, to whom I should recommend a thorough 
course of instruction in the Clavier method before he makes 
any further use of it in his teaching. Let him bear in 
mind what Schopenhauer says Only the light which we 
can illuminate others.” 

Florence Dopp 


have kindled in ourselves 


: 
. 
Notice. 

- J)UDON G. CHARLTON, the very successful Con 
cert Direction manager, has changed his address to 
Suite 114 to 116 Carnegie Hall, where his managerial and 

personal business will hereafter be conducted 
The association of Edward S. Brown with Mr. Charl- 


ton’s business has been discontinued 


Dannreuther Chamber Concert. 


T HE second Dannreuther subscription chamber music 
concert, at 306 West Seventy-sixth street, took place 

on Tuesday evening, December 18, when the following in 

teresting program was given 

Volkmann 


rrio, op. 5, in B flat minor, for piano, violin and ‘cello 


Serenade, op. 31, in E minor, for piano and violin Reinhold 
Sonate, op 36, in A minor, for piano and ‘cello Grieg 
Slavonic Dances, for piano, violin and ‘cello Dvorak 


The Dannreuther Quartet has an enviable clientele con 
sisting of the best musical people of the city, and this circle 
of sincere admirers is ever widening, such is the impres 


sion made by their artistic effort 


Miss Sternfeld’s Pupil. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Erlich, of 544 West 130th street, gave 
a children’s Yuletide musicale last Friday evening in honor 
of their little daughter Ruth, a pupil of Miss Hattie 


Clarke 


Caroline Gardner 
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Richard Burmeister. 


ICHARD BURMEISTER’S appearance with 
[heodore Thomas and his orchestra in Chi- 
cago, December 21 and 22, created a furore 
with his performance of his own piano con- 

certo in D minor. Here are some press excerpts: 

Interest in yesterday afternoon's concert of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra centered in the first appearance here of 
Richard Burmeister, composer and pianist. The perform 
ance gave the audience an opportunity to judge of the 
newcomer in both capacities, and furthermore, to enjoy 
the privilege of hearing a composer's interpretation of his 
own work, Mr. Burmeister’s program number being an 
original concerto. The composition, which abounds in 
difficulties, is exceedingly brilliant in general effect, 
abounding in strong contrasts, fresh in theme and treat 
ment, and full of rich and sensuous effects. Mr. Bur- 
meister evidently has an understanding of the true con 
ception of the possibilities of orchestral effect taken in 
conjunction with the solo instrument, and the tender and 
expressive character of the slow movement may be taken 
as an indication that he also has poetic sentiment. The 
finale, a dashing movement with a strongly accentuated 
march rhythm, brings to an effective climax a work which 
shows musicianly scholarship, and at times is undeniably 
brilliant with much the same kind of brilliancy that may 
be found in some of the compositions of Liszt. 

Mr. Burmeister in the performance of the work made it 
manifest that he is a pianist of high attainments, with no 
little capacity for geniunely expressive playing. He has 
a clear and fluent technic, and some of the difficulties of 
the concerto—notably those requiring rapid octave play 
ing and running passages in thirds—were handled with 





brilliant facility. The performer was recalled several times, 
finally responding with Mendelssohn’s “On Pinions of 
Song” as an encore number, playing it expressively with 
much refiement of feeling. 

The particular feature of the ninth concert of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra was the concerto for the piano—D minor 
—by Richard Burmeister and played by the composer. 
Mr. Burmeister appears to be an interesting young man 
He is a student of Liszt, whom he accompanied upon his 
travels. f 

Mr. Burmeister’s ability as a performer is very high 
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without question. His work combined brilliancy and de- 
licacy in a manner possible only to the perfectly trained 
virtuoso. As for the composition itself, it is interesting, 
original enough, and in the second movement beautiful 
and haunting. 

A fine melody, played by the first violin, leads this 
movement, and is presently assumed by the piano and con- 
tinued to a very pleasing accompaniment of arpeggios 
from the stringed instruments. The theme of the third 
movement is very debonair, and the capricious orchestra- 
tion gave a fascinating effect. The effect of the whole 
composition was that of musical fluency and grace.— 
Chronicle. 


Richard Burmeister, yesterday's soloist with the Chicago 
Orchestra, distinguished himself both as pianist and as 
composer. It is by no means certain that the concerto of 
his own composition he played was not the greater force 
in moving the audience to enthusiastic applause. The 
powerful scoring of the last movement proved no less art 
fully done than that of the soft and dreamy middle move 
ment. The pianist-composer proved especially equal to the 
forceful passages, his tense, nervous playing being admir 
ably suited to them. He is at his best in impulsive, even 
whirlwind-like, passages, and there he excels. He shows 
breadth of conception and a fine technic, and he achieves 
the much desired singing tone.—Inter Ocean. 

Mr. Burmeister played his own concerto, new to us, 
and his audience liked him. Poetical in appearance, his 
playing does not belie his face. He gets from.the piano a 
wonderful singing tone, and the lyric quality is strongly 
evident in even the most emphatic phrases of his work 
His intuition never is false, his technic is perfect, and he is 
pleasantly free from mannerisms, which attach sometimes 
even to the best of musicians. Mr. Burmeister responded 
to applause with a graceful encore.—Daily News. 

Mr. Burmeister wins from the piano a tone of unusual 
iulness and beauty in sustained work, and in brilliant 
passages he shows that his technical equipment is well 
rounded and adequate. An encore was demanded and 
responded to with an admirable performance of a 
transcription of Mendelssohn’s “Auf Fliigeln des Gesan- 
ges.”’—Tribune. 





In Burmeister’s Concerto there is much of the musi- 
cianly feeling and expression that entitle him to a place 
with the leading composers of the day; indeed, there have 
been few works of the kind heard here for the first time 
which have created more favorable impression than this. 

The themes are treated with the most skillful apprecia 
tion of their values and possibilities, and the weavings of 
beautiful melodies from the different blending of their 
harmonies strike the hearer most agreeably. Thematically 
the concerto is excellent: the invention shown in varying 
the themes and sounding different answers from one set of 
instruments to another is clever. The last movement is 
one of superior merit; it is lofty in conception and has 
poetry and imagination. The composer declares his knowl 
edge of the resources of the orchestra by the intelligent 
use of each instrument for developing the theme. 

Perhaps the composer Burmeister might play best is 
Chopin; his is a romantic style, and it is suited admirably 
to the Pole’s composition. Yet his singing tone brought 
out the beauties of his own work finely, and throughout 
the performance he displayed qualities that prove him a 
virtuoso of splendid ability. To say that he is technically 
flawless would indicate merely he has gained the first 
requisite of virtuosity.—Evening Post. 


Delle Sedic. 


HENEVER I 
with singing and singers, and feel 
as if I never wanted to hear any 


become’ disgusted 





more, I go to the studio of Delle 
Sedie. There I have my ears soothed and tuned, my 
spirits calmed and my musical sense put back into har- 
mony. In several years of privileged visits to this mu 
sical temple, at all times, to all classes of various degrees 
of advancement, at unexpected moments, and at the be 
gining or close of the year, I can truly and surely say that 
I have never heard there a disagreeable, forced or 
homely tone. 

The reason is that nothing ever is forced. Nothing is 
done that is in any way a strain, a difficulty, an effort. 
The schooling and method there followed are totally and 
absolutely against it. The method—the essence of the 
best Italian system of emission—is built upon a graded 
scale of ascension, so perfect that each idea is separated 
into its smallest component parts, each part made per- 
fect before the next is attempted, and the third built upon 
the first two. 

Pecfection, not achievement, is the object to be at 
tained. There is no skipping of things 1n order to cover 
time, to flatter pupils, to please parents. It is held as a 
law of the method that until one is perfected two cannot 
be reached, no matter how much the desire or even will 
If three is leaped to before one and two are perfect, all 
three suffer. It is inevitable, it is the law of perfection 
perfection in small things. 

Another basic idea of the school is that if a singer can 
be brought to a perfect mastery of the vocal organs—that 
s, an individual independence in the technic of song—he 


or she can proceed fearlessly and almost alone in the 
literature of music, as far as temperament and musical 


sense guide 


People reading this may cry: “Why, all teachers do 
that!” 
But they do not. The majority of them put pupils to 


singing opera who have not two placed notes in the 
range of voice. They simply haul them through the liter 


ature by force of dinning repetitions of each one, which 
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wear the voice, sicken the spirit, dull the imagination, — 


and almost obliterate the musical sense. 

Delle Sedie says, in effect, “Let me make the voice and 
I care not who teaches repertory. The ordinary cry is: “I 
teach repertory In singing the operas one learns of 
course how to sing.” 

The vanity of the latter course is, alas, too apparent in 
the hapless mediocrity of hosts who have spent years and 
fortunes in studios 


Everything is done easily in Delle Sedie’s school. The 
Concone or Delle Sedie exercise, the Handel aria, the 
classic madrigal, the French chanson, the coquettish bal 
lad. the duo of despair from an Italian story—all are done 
with apparent ease over and above all things. There is 
none of the terrible striving and straining, getting red in 
the face, distending of the muscles, tightening of the 
throat, screaming, whooping or hysterical simperings that 





make so large a part of the vocal studio work of to-day 

The result is that one listening is charmed, held, moved, 
really. truly musically delighted. Color and full respira 
tion, enunciation, phrasing, in short everything necessary 
to telling a musical story and creating the illusion of feel 
ing in the listener are the universal characteristics of 
every bit of work done the entire day 

In addition to that the tone and timbre are universally 
delicious. It is the only word to express what Delle 
Sedie does with the voice. He “degages’” it in such a 
complete manner from all obstacle or obstruction that it 
is, what all singing ought to be—real vocal music 

His own voice, the result of this method, is fresh, lovely, 
clear and colored to a degree that would be astonishing 
if it were not so fascinating. Then he so understands the 
laws of color work, facial expression, expression of sen 
timent in all its phases that the man becomes a whole thea- 
tre in singing a song or aria. His pupils, accustomed to 
it for years, stand and sit as if entranced each time the 
master finds himself prevailed upon to give samples of the 
charming art work which charmed entire Europe in his 
artist days 

Examples of the effect of his method upon students have 
been given from time to time in these pages, in the lists 
of the pupils themselves, many of whom who went to the 
studio with threads of voices, or voices worn or abused 
by wrong use, have been sent out with those beautiful sun- 
lit tones which are of his making 

[Two young gentlemen who of these latter days bear 
testimony to the miracles that may be wrought with the 
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voice are Alfred Heilmann and Mr. Simon, both of 


England. 

The latter, who has himself much to say as to his con- 
dition in entering the school, is now become a first-class 
baritone, with delicious timbre, singing with breadth, full 
easy respiration, clear enunciation and great carrying 
power. To those who have watched the progress of his 
voice two results are remarkable—the facility and lightness 
with which he manages the tone production and the way 
in which he colors words, syllables and sentences. He 
sings a great variety of styles equally effectively, and finds 
it impossible to become fatigued by singing 

Mr. Heilmann’s bass voice is not recognizable as that 
which commenced, being now cleanly placed upon the 
lips all ready for enunciation, with full, round tone, agility, 
splendid free breathing and a fine musical flavor to the 
tone. Much may be expected from these two young men, 
who are both young, strong, handsome (unusually so, 
both of them) and cultured and refined as well 
Ihe school is quite full and work progressing har 


moniously. More later 


John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed 
Valse Arabesque, op. 98.. Chaminade 
Miss Margaret Knowlton (November 22) Cleveland, Ohio 
Andante (two pianos).. . ‘ . Chaminade 
Misses Hart and Denis (November 22) Cleveland, Ohio 


Wilson G. Smith 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Silhouettes, op. 80. 

Miss Louise Hart (November 22) 
Danny Deever - Damrosch 
Alfred Rogerson Barrington (October 11) Columbus, Ohio 
Day in Venice doeetecnswesel . ae coseees Nevin 

Heft Symphony Orchestra (November 26).. Des Moines, Ia 


Captive Memories Nevin 
Edith Sage-MacDonald, Martha Eleanor Downs, H. Al 
fred Preston, Walter Bentley Ball, Emma Ebel 


ing (November 26) Columbus, Ohio 


The Lark Now Leaves His Wat’ry Nest Parker 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Chicago, II! 


Mrs. Gerrit Smith (December 1) 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith (November 28) 


The Angelus (duet) Chaminade 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith and Mrs. Katharine Fisk (Nov. 28)...Chicago 


} Old English Songs ; ° Parker 


Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson (December 7) Cincinnati, Ohio 


Minuet a l’Antico, No. 3 Seeboeck 
Serenade Neapolitaine Seeboeck 
Butterfly Seeboeck 


W. C. E. Seeboeck (November 28) Harrodsburg, Ky 


Minuet 4 l'Antico, No. 3 Seeboeck 
Serenade Neapolitaine Seeboeck 
Butterfly Seeboeck 


W. C. E. Seeboeck (December 22) Louisville, Ky. 


Bravo March............++++ ; eect Gilder 
John Francis Gilder (December 15)... New York City 


ELEANOR 


BERD co ccccccctcepbivenets 


‘ Hawley 
E. B. Martindell (December 2,4) 


Heightstown, Vt. 


E. B. Martindell (December 2s) Brattleboro, Vt. 
E. B. Martindell (December 26) Spencer, Mass 
E. B. Martindell (December ) Concord, Mass. 
E. B. Martindell (December 28) Rutland, Vt 


Butterfly Seeboeck 

Minuet a l’Antico, No. 3 Seeboeck 
Mme. Lillian Blauveit and W. C. E. Seeboeck (Decem 

ber 3) Milwaukee, Wis 

O Mistress Mine De Koven 


Mme. Marian McKenzie (November 19) 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (November 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (November 23) 


Walthamstow 
Grosvenor Gallery 
jracford 


AMERICAN METHOD OF SINGING. 


Copyrighted by the Discoverer, Mary [M. Shedd, 
Chicago, Ill. 


NARY M. SHEDD, TEACHER OF THE SCIENCE OF SINGING. 


Through this science every acceptable voice is de 
veloped into the same tones with which Patti, De 
Reszké and other great artists were born. Every pupil 
from three to six years of age can learn to sing with per 
fect tone, with even quality and great volume 

rerms—First assistant, lady, $60 per term (twenty les- 
sons); second assistant, gentleman, $50 per term; third 
assistant, $40 per term; fourth assistant, $30 per term 

Miss Shedd will instruct only those who enter her 
school with the purpose of remaining until their singing 
Terms from $1,000 to 
$5,000, according to possibilities of the voice, the latter 


is above criticism the world over 


which will be determined beyond all doubt at the testing 

Pupils studying with first assistant will, during each term, 
receive five lessons from Miss Shedd; those studying with 
second assistant, four lessons; with third assistant, three 
lessons; with fourth assistant, two lessons. Only teachers 
under her constant guiding can be recommended, as a 
voice that is being developed into tones that surpass any 
mechanical instrument, in fact classical in its beauty, must 
necessarily undergo the most careful guiding and by the 
most acute ear. The most critical work is demanded after 
the foundation for strength, freedom and volume is laid 
in order “to pass into the realm of tones faultless in their 
beauty, and capable of expressing any emotion, which is 
so delicate in its development that therein lies failure or 
success I have no authorized teachers outside of the 
Address, Mary 


Chicago studio. Investigation solicited 


M. Shedd, 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, II 


Norte In Miss Shedd’s book on the 
Method,” which will soon be published, she will give 
scientific reasons why the “American Method,” or the 
science of pure tone development has never been taught 


American 


The scientific principles of this method will have the in 
dorsement of well-known men of science and our great 
artists. Extracts from her book will be found in current 
issues of the month 
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The Virgil Controversy. 


Decempex 31, 1900. 

Editors The Musical Courier: 
N a letter from Dr. Henry G. Hanchett published in 
>/ your paper a few weeks ago the following statement 
was made against the schools using the Clavier 
method: “These schools, without exception, make 
the goal technic, execution, performance, gymnastics; ex- 
pression, beauty, culture, music are considerations of in- 

ferior rank.” 

As a student under Mr. Virgil in the Clavier Company 
School I beg to contradict this remark. While I have 
only been studying the Clavier method some three months, 
yet from my first lesson I have studied nothing else but 
how to make good tone, how to procure a musical touch. 
The one aim of our work is to learn to express ourselves 
freely in music. It is through the mental and physical, 
however, that the spiritual is expressed, therefore, we are 
trained to get muscles, nerves, mind absolutely under our 


The average teacher will storm at his pupil for not play- ; 


ing, for instance, a pianissimo scale passage with proper 
effect, but Mr. Virgil goes to the root of the matter, and 
if his injunctions are followed, behold! the scale is as del- 
icately pianissimo as possible. 

In explaining how to play staccato chords to our class 
not long ago Mr, Virgil remarked: “You must feel that 
staccato tone with your whole being; your body must be, 
as it were, one buoyant staccato point.” 

Does this show disregard for musical effect? 

If Dr. Hanchett could witness Mr. Fabian, 
teacher, conducting the interpretation class even he would 
be compelled to admit that in our school “artistic ex- 
pression, beauty, culture, music are not considerations of 
inferior rank.” Here only the poetry of music is studied. 
Mr. Fabian is a man of deep musical culture. He is a 
veritable fountain of music, and it must indeed be very 
dull material into which he could not infuse some of his 
magnetism. 

I would like to say in closing that we do not learn from 


our artist 


sense of the word an educator, and in his own calm, force- 
ful way is molding the characters of those who come in 
contact with his genius. Etuet O’NEIL 


A New Babcock. 


of Norwich, N. Y., are rejoicing over 
the arrival of a 7 pounder, George Whitmore Babcock, 
son of Linn Babcock, and grandson of Dr. Linn Bab- 
cock, the well-known pianist and prominent business man 





The Babcocks, 





Hobart Smock. 


made a genuine 
last week. He 


hit at the 
has 


Hobart Smock, the tenor, 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society 
recently been engaged for a number of important private 
musicales. 

Patti’s Estate Sold. 

Sir George Newnes, the well-known English newspaper 
owner, has purchased Madame Patti’s estate, Craig-y-Nos, 
in Wales. 
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Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
Violiniste. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales. Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. to rue Froidevaux, Paris. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 
Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comigue, 7 Theatre Lyrique, 
Professor 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
8 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 





Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


rue Siemens Marot. 
Profeguemy. de Chant, Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 
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Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 
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145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





MLLE. KIKINA, 
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100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 





A NEW WORK. 
| FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


By D. KIMON, 
| (Private Lessons.) 10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


e 
| BALDELLI, 


Italian Baritone. 


Professeur de Chant. 
6 rue Euler, Paris 





Théatre Royal, Madrid. 


| (Champs Elysées), 


| Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
| Elementary and Superior 
| Public Pupils’ Coneseme. 
| (l'Etoile.) 


‘Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROP. DE CHANT, 
66 Rue de Ponthien, Paris. 








Tue DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL. 


Piano and Theory. 
Deraier, Organist of St. Francis 
148 West 16th Street, New York. 





Gaston M. 
Xavier’s Church, 





Violinist. 


Studio : 52 Seventh Avenue, , 
Residence: 7 Hanson Place, t Brooklyn, N.Y. 


|CARL VENTH, 


| 
| 


Class and Private | 


"i 





| 


| SHANNAH CUMMING 
SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


1424 Pacilic Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 
176 West 86th Street, New York 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert- Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.’ 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 W. 32d St., New York. 


2283 Madison Square. 








Telephone: 


CARL HERRMANN, 
Concert Pianist, 
Receives pupils at his residence: 
234 East 72d Street, 
EDUARD HERRMANN, 


Solo Violinist and Instructor. 


Also classes for ensemble and quartet playing. 
Address: 67 West 97th Street, New York 





New York. 








| 


ELSIE RAY 


EDDY 


Church, Concert , Comeost, 
Song Recitals. 


272 Clifton Place, 
BROOKLYN. 
(Saenger Pupil.) 


' 












Ws. RUSSELL 


SQUIRE 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musical, Recital. 
209 West 80th St., New York. 
PHoxe: 587 RIVERSIDE. 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 


Piano and Voice Culture. 


Pinping Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert: Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


A, J. GOODRICH, 

Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 

Author of “ Analytical Harmony,” ‘‘ Theory of 











Interpretation,” Com lete Music Analysis, eng n- 
thetic Counterpoint. > “Guide to Practical Mu. 
sicianship.”’ 


119 West 48d Street, New York City. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 





Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Instruction—Piano. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, N. Y 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
"Cellist. 
Address care of L. M. RUBEN, 
Astor Court, New York 


PERCY T. HEMUS, - 


Basso-Cantante. 


Voice Placing. The Art of Singing. 
128 West 64th Street, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ETTA C. KEIL 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 


3354 Fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA, 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


























JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, ‘Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa: 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Miss M. A. GROFF, 
Voice Culture. 
3 Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 
seamen Mag 3 Phonetic System of Prof. _ len. M. 
Edinboro University, Scotla 
“hean 1g North 13th St., Philadelphia. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Sircet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New 














Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


FRIEDRICH VOELKER, 


Violin Virtuoso. 
Concerts, Recitals, Instruction. 
STUDIO: 69 West 104th Street, NEW YORK. 











LELIA B. 


HILL, 


ORGANIST, 


861 Liberty Street, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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BALDWIN PIANO “scsi 


HAMILTON PIANOS—S|ILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
.). LH. BA | DWI] N KB CO., Louisville, Chicago. 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, A. B. CHASE 
Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand. PILAN OS 
134T! STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. e 
OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. OE Sete 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 

Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, ne at NORWALK, OHIO. 
IANOS. NEW YORK. rn 
CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Germany. ent BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated za rototype Band Instruments 
4 ¢ i] 


PET, Paris (Evette & Schatter), Werld Re 























nowned Reed lactres rents 
BE. RITTERSHAUSEN, Bertin, Boehm System Plutes and Piccolos 


CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER KAUL MAVER, Vienna, Conse-vatory Reeds. Principal 'mporter ot Genuine Italian Strings 


Agency Founded 1879. Covered Strings manutactured tor Soloists’ use 


s le Cc. PISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments e best k a price 
‘ . - vos Cc PISCHrR *S Guitars Mandolins and Banjos i “ a r ‘ © 
HERMANN Wotrr. | Sompeneen en 
: ge who | MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
f : om, MATERIAL FOw VIELIN MAKERS a is of 


Germany ee F strasee 


on ee 3 _ MUSIC PUDLISHER and IMPORTER, <si"iwe'yihiatorsfeprenatca, MoM t= Momus 
DRESDEN. “ THE ME i dg INOME t ' e ere «| profes 


ner d 








jerianes 


~ um wae Hazelton Brothers 


of the A Ho “Ww ITALIAN METHOD, 
Eug \ t ) s Director of the Dresden Kotzebue 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers School of Singing, WMALPURGIS STR., 20 5 


App'y for Catalogue 





Apply WALPURGIS STR., 20 THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 





covecnal-on-tm sane 7 ~~ Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


rounded i rsact™™ The Con ervator 1 PRORESSOR ee 
b evatory of Music,’ Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


Miss CLARA | BAUR, © Directress, 


























A Thorough Musical Education athods of Foremost European Conservatories. 
BRANCHES TAUGHT and nity, as well as 
a ‘ = Pine e an enter at any time during 
For full details apply to the Secretary WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY rg \ n, \ nce te, ' he ms “_" eras roa me in the 
Biheace ‘ , om diet - omens 
# eri | Wiss CLARA HATS 
5 wtuces are ; ey ly By oe Fourth and Lawrence Str 
an . an ge rat ’ “ fiwecinneat: thhia 
FOUNDED isso. , . ———- ae spneetiea 
22 Beraburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. Italy. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
OOMSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music oP TI » DRA Ss oo! 
Complete Training for the Sts VORCHESTRAL, SCHOOL, (ermiclsing wit AE AMATIC SCHOOL: | Ceacert and Theatrical Direction: CHEV. CH. LOVAT!I CAZZULAM, 
netruments. SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. BLEMENTARY for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 


PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOI 


pr ‘ c f Europe th re ned tist 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITI¢ Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E JOSEPH SMITH, naa 5 ne ¢ st flat ee ng a ee Mey 





Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix weed Sg Anton Foerster, Otto H 
el c egener, Prof. Ernest Jed- ne > 1 
licska A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof E E. Taubert, Guenther Verd . assenet, | and Ponchiell 
reudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nickiass-Kemp- assisted fadame de Lespinasse Lovati, from 
Ore Mme. Blanche Corel Frau Julie Mocller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 8 Vie Rondinellii P. P., the Par rvatory ipil of Madame Viardot 
IPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehrl VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Garcia n the art of singing study of 
mie Gustav _Hollaender. Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W Rampel mann CELLO—Heinrich repertor ¢ practice ee ren¢ ~ German and 
iefer, HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenits. ORGAN—Otto Dienel. Roval Music Director, ete PLORENCE, ITALY. ' ‘ Tern 
Charges: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks 120 y noc ually . \ ING. MI 
Proepectuses may ‘be obtained throngh the Conservatory. Pups 7 14 VIA RINO, MII AN, “ITALY 
ym hours from 11 ¢ = tol p. m ip eceilved at any me meulta Puy . ¢ engage " it extra charge 
Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated by the Theatrica Agency sti & Marini, of 
| , ' " a oe oy, «+ 5 aconsiet 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 4] . 1 : 1 ; SE Personal Superv , ’ Conse 4 , . . wt Lovati Cazz n proprietor 
4 I 4 * se le th | 7 Imor ‘ ‘ , 
Authors of the Verpeapeanaaes a, _— oo : 
PHONO-RHYTHMI( FRENCH METHOD Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director and for Paris, London and New York MILAN. 
Winter address Piano Instruction aad Theatrical Agency Fano. 
465 Lexington Avenue. NEW YORK Address: 347 West 23d St., New York . J - 
Summer address SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI +¢ iL MONDO ARTISTICO. 
Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS. i oid Dorf - e iR 4 | The most esteemed agency in Italy. 
ATLANTA, Perfection _in the Art of Singing, Study — The journal most widely circulated. 
rnst H. Bauer ertory and Stage Practice Many years of experi 
Sele Vie: ’ J I EWIS BR IWNE | ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé 
a and enchers alse Theory and a , “To | Scalchi, Melba, Nordica FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
armony MUSIC ») CTO family; opportunity for constant practice in the 
Graduate of the Royal High Schoo! in Berlin. a i . AL DIRECTOR 18 Viale del Campo di Marte, language; five to six francs per day, all included 
(Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons (wines, service, &c.) Elvire Andreini, 5 Vie 


130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 10d meted i Plorence, Italy. | Qondinelli (first floor), Florence 





